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[From the N. Y. Daily Times.] 
© AUTHORS AMONG FRUITS—GENIUS IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE—SEVEN HUN- 
DRED GUESTS AT TABLE—LETTERS—TOASTS—SPEECHES—A TEETOTAL 
ENTERTAINMENT. 

The long promised Banquet tendered by the Book Publishers’ Association of 
this city to the Authors, came off at the Crystal Palace last evening. In the 
arrangements for the event, the Publishers spared no pains. Every thing was 
ordered upon a scale of great variety and elegance. The viands consisted almost 
wholly of fruits. The beverages were altogether destitute of alcoholic stimulant. 
The ladies were admitted among the guests—the gentlemen refrained from in- 
dulgence in cigars and wine—the place was kept at a temperature unusually 
comfortable for such an occasion—the tables were graced with the presence of 
wit and wisdom, and the evening passed off in a very successful manner. 


APPEARANCE OF THE HALL. 

The entire north nave of the Crystal Palace was given up to the Association. 
It was enclosed in the form of a pavilion, with longitudinal strips of red, white, 
and blue, 2lternating. Six long tables, stretching from north to south, were 
flanked at the southern extremity by a dais, upon which rested the table for the 
officers of the evening and the speakers. Covers were laid for six hundred and 
fifty persons, but the number who actually took part in the destruction of the 
viands, and afterward were within ear shot of the speakers, was about seven 
hundred. Upon each plate was placed a card, bearing the name of a guest. 
The caterers of the occasion were CoLemAN & Srerson, whose entire force of 
waiters—one hundred and fifty—was transferred from the Astor House. 

In front of the President’s chair, resting upon a small platform, was placed a 
Cornucopia, from the mouth of which poured a luscious flood of the gifts of 
Pomona. From the other extrem'ty hung a card, inscribed with the words: 
“May plenty crown the humblest board.” 

At each lady’s place at table lay a small bouquet, wrapped in filigree. The 
number of ladies who occupied seats in the main Hall was very small—probably 
there were not above fifty in all. In the galleries there were many spectators, 
and nine tenths of them ladies. Al) the points in the Palace from which a view 
of the Banqueting Hall could be obtained were occupied. 

A strong force of police was present in uniform, and excellent order was pre- 
served upon the floor by a detailed force under command of Sergeant Jones. 


THE BANQUET. 

* * * Gentlemen with ladies, and gentlemen without that privilege, alike 
endeavored to be polite, and displayed excellent capabilities of enjoyment. The 
beverages were coffee, tea, and the simplest and earliest of liquids, 

The President’s table was honored by the presence of many familiar faces. 
Wasmixcton Irvine was there—fresh and genial, and the object of universal 
remark, Dr. VALENTINE Morr sat on the left of Mr. APPLETON, and near him 
Rev. GARDINER Sprine, Professor WEBSTER, Principal of the Free Academy ; 
President Wootsry, of Yale College; Hon. Cuartes Kiva, President of Colum- 
bia College ; Judge Durr, Henry C. Carey, Rev. Dr. Rosryson and his lady, 
(“Talvi,”) Professor Dentson Oumstep, Judge Jay. Towards the eastern end 
of the table were Mayor Woop and Hon. J. V. C. Sa1rn, Mayor of Boston, Rev. 
Dr. Trne, Rev. H. Warp Brecuer, Rev. E. H. Cuarr, Rev. Dr. Oscoop, Wm. 
C. Brayayt, Wasnixcton Irvine, and Prof. S. F. B. Morsk. Among the 
Persons at table we noticed, in the list of ladies, Miss Leste, Miss MAackin- 
Tosh, Mrs. KirkLanp, Mrs. Borra, (late Miss ANNE C. Lyncu,) “ MINNIE 
Myrrix,” AuicE Cary, and the Misses Warner.* Ex-Mayor Harper, Rev. Mr. 


* A corrected list is given elsewhere. 





Mixeory, N. P. Writs, and a host of well-known faces—publishers, authors, 
and paper men—were among the party. It was altogether a brilliant assem- 
blage of the literary people of the city and its vicinity. On no former occasion 
has there been an opportunity to enjoy the sight of so many very great lions 


at once. 
(New York Express.) 


The unrivalled assemblage of literary celebrities, invited to attend the grand 
Fruit and Flower Festival, given by the New York Publishers’ Association to the 
authors of America, convened last evening at the Crystal Palace. 

The north naive of this edifice was enclosed for the occasion, with hangings 
of red and white cloth. Six parallel tables, with one transverse table at the 
head, were spread for the guests, within this enclosure. Upon the wainscoting 
around the enclosure were disposed an array of various greenhouse plants, to- 
gether with a magnificent profusion of flowers in vases, &c. The Chairman and 
chief guests, some fifty in number, were seated at the transverse head tables 
which was raised on a dais, and visible from all parts of the house: Behind 
these, and reaching towards the great dome of the Palace, an amphitheatre was 
raised, with seats for ladies. Here, and in the overhanging galleries, a brilliant 
and crowded collection of spectators were assembled. 

The whole edifice was fully illuminated, the gas working admirably. The 
great chandelier of jets under the dome, and the lengthy and brilliant array of 
lights in the picture gallery were all a blaze. In the naive, where the festivities 
were prepared, the appearance was magnificent. Besides the tasteful arrange- 
ment of flowers and draperies, an extraordinary illumination of gas jets was pre- 
pared for the occasion, From under the stained roof depended an illumination 
of gas jets, exhibiting, within the dimensions of 20 by 25 feet, in large letters, 
the inscription : ’ 
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Beneath this, affixed to the gallery, was a statue of Clio, the Muse of History, 
enclosed in an illumination, above which was the inscription, in letters of light : 

















* 
| HONOR TO GENIUS. | 
: 








In the space behind the chief guests was a large number of growing plants, 
trees, &c. 

On the tables, besides the profusion of splendid fruit, were silver and other 
rich ware, varieties of cake and pastry, devices of books in singular bindings, 
and other suggestive decorations, together with a large number of chandeljers of 
wax tapers, and vases of gorgeous flowers. 

In view of the brilliant and splendid array presented by the assembled guests, 
no doubt much of the singular beauty of the ornamental arrangements and their 
novelty as a public entertainment, were lost upon those who witnessed and en- 
joyed them. Nothing we have ever seen, however, could be in better taste, and 
few occasions could have elicited a more genial or thorough satisfaction. 

At a little after six, the guests formed beneath the rotunda, and entered two 
by two to the banquet. A band in attendance, stationed in the gallery, played 
throughout the evening, during the intermissions of speaking. 

The repast consisted of a profusion of rich and varied fruits, cold meats, 
salads, jellies, teas, coffee, ices, &c. Mr. Stetson, caterer for the occasion, had 
provided a splendid abundance of every thing that could give beauty or zest to 
the display on the tables. 

When the guests were all seated, the scene presented was one of the most 
striking. The floor crowded and animated, the amphitheatre and galleries 
packed, the effect of the painted dome and roof, the brilliant illumination,—all, 
presented a scene which perhaps no other public occasion in this country has 
surpassed, m 
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(N. Y¥. Tribune.) 

Last evening the long anticipated festival of the Publishers’ Association took 
place at the Crystal Palace. 

The north nave of the spacious building was set apart for the occasion. It 
was divided from the greater portion of the dome by a temporary gallery erected 
in a curved form so as to reach on the outside near the centre, which was bril- 
liantly illuminated for the occasion by five octagonal rings of gas-light, placed 
one above the other, throwing into that beautiful dome an unusual amount of 
splendor. But the chief attraction of that which formed the top end of the ban- 
quet hall, was the gallery, which at an early hour became filled by the fair 
daughters of New York City in that elegance of attire which they grace so well. 
The only disadvantage of the position of the ladies’ gallery was that the light 
shone from behind, and the beauty of features, which we are sure was there, 
could not be distinctly seen from the reporters’ table below. Notwithstanding 
this disadvantage, however, there were many noble specimens of the “ form 
divine,” which we could not fail to notice with peculiar pleasure. 

The principal table, arranged across the nave, just in front of the beautiful 
crescent formed by the drapery of the ladies’ gallery, was placed on a dais, and 
commanded a full view of the whole scene. The most striking feature of the 
illumination was placed on the front of the north gallery, which on this occasion 
was used for the orchestra, occupied by the musicians under the direction of 
Messrs. Noll and Ritzell. It consisted of lines of gas-lights arranged to repre- 
sent the Temple of Wisdom, in which was placed a small white statue represent- 
ing the Muse of History, the brow of which was encircled by a crown of light. 

The galleries on both sides were well filled with spectators, and the walls 
under the galleries ornamented with portraits of some of the oldest and most 
distinguished publishers of the United States—Matrnew Carey, the great pio- 
neer publisher, and Tuomas Destiver of Philadelphia; the late Dante, AprPLE- 
ton of New York, and the late E. L. Carry of Philadelphia. The portraits of 
the late Gov. Anmsrrone and JaMEs Brown of Boston, were expected but did 


not arrive. 
[¥. ¥. Herald.) 


The tables were very beautifully decorated. The President’s seat was faced 
by a figure representing Guttenburg with his printing press, and other excellent 
work of the same kind was distributed over the tables. The sides of the room 
were ornamented with statuary, vases, and choice plants in pots. All the deco- 


rations were effective and in very good taste. 
« ” * * * * * * * 


The coup d’wil after the very large party had been seated at the tables, was 
very brilliant. In the front, the brilliant illuminations above noticed, threw a 
glow of light on the fair faces around, while the demi-toilets of the ladies formed 
a pleasant ensemble and accidental combination of colors very pleasing to the 
eye. Below, we have a collection of individuals filling a large space in the pub- 
lic eye, and therefore rather interesting. On the south side, the dome of the pa- 
lace supported the brilliant chandeliers, and brought out by contrast with its 
own beauties the attractions of a bevy of pretty women. It was quite unique 


and original. 
(™. ¥. Daily News.] 


* * * * * * “ * * 
The north wing of the building, in itself more spacious, perhaps, than any 
public hall of the city, was the part devoted to the festival, and it rejoiced in the 
most profuse adornment of shrubs and flowers, garlands, and wreathed devices, 
painting and statuary, interspersed with brilliant lights. Six long tables ranged 
the length of the spacious apartment, and these were covered with bouquets and 
fruits, from the blushing peach to the red-lipped melon, an@ sugar, pastry, cold 
- meat architecture from “‘ Serpents destroying a bird’s nest”—not typical of the 
occasion |—to ‘* Graces supporting baskets of flowers,” “ ladies’ fingers,” “ jelly 
kisses,”—how suggestive !—and “almond drops.” Then they were all kinds of 
grapes, apples, pears, and nuts, and creams of every description—all, excepting 
the latter item, giving the feast an Adam-antine aspect, while even the nuts were 
Hard Shell. 
The pastry, &c., was geographical, indicating maps and books of travels. 
Read the list : 
Charlotte Russe, Champagne Jelly, 
Macedonian Fruit, French Cream Cake, 
evidently not got up under Know Nothing auspices. 
The fruit was romantic and historical: Marie Louise, Napoleon, Duchess of 
Orleans, Vicar of Wakefield, Paradise d’Automne, &c., pears, and Pommede de 
Neigles, and British sweet apples. 
The creams were horticultural, and the cold “ baked meats,” as we have said, 


Swiss Meringues, 
Bavarian Cheese, 


pictorial and statuesque. ° 
* * * * * * * * * 








Some volunteer toasts and speeches followed, and before midnight the assem. 
blage dispersed, having drank no wine, and smoked ne cigars, the presence of 
ladies rendering such exhilarations superfluous, 

We had no very agreeable seat, but enjoyed plenty of peaches, and were 
honored with a satin bill of fare. Pythagoras himself would have been satisfieg 
with that. 

[Journal of Commerce.] 

Never before since the first inauguration of the Crystal Palace, has that edi. 
fice contained so brilliant an assemblage as was gathered there last evening, It 
was a brilliant scene. The temple of the Pythian Apollo, echoing with music, 
adorned with flowers, and graced with Athenian beauty, could scarcely hayg 
rivalled in appearance this modern palace of glass and iron. It was a festiya] 
worthy of the Panathenza, in the palmiest days of Pericles. And, like this 
ancient merrymaking, instituted in honor of the goddess Minerva, the enter. 
tainment last night presented a decided preponderance of the intellectual over 
the corporeal. Fruits and flowers constituted the principal part of the banquet; 
but of these there was an abundance that would have done honor to the god- 
desses Flora and Pomona. * . * * § 

(™. ¥. Courier & Enquirer.] 

This fete, which has long been the subject of pleasant anticipations in literary 
circles, passed off last evening in a manner which must have been as satisfactory 
to the members of the Association as it was pleasant to their guests. There 
must have been nearly if not quite six hundred in number, and included most of 
the distinguished men of letters in the country, and of course a large number 
who although known have yet to win eminence. Mingled with these were Ar. 
tists, Divines, men distinguished at the Bar, in Medecine, and in Commerce and 
Mechanics. The Authors were honored with seats at elevated tables forming 
three sides of a parallelogram, the publishers, perhaps, in virtue of compunctions 
which compelled them to some atonement, contenting themselves with an hum- 
bler position at tables on the floor within the parallelogram. Pleasant as the 
gathering was, and excellent as were the speeches made, we cannot doubt that 
the evening would have been yet more pleasant, and the purposes of the Asso- 
ciation much better attained, had the occasion been made less formal. 





After the guests had assembled, the Rt. Rev. ALonzo Porter, Bishop 
of the Prot. Epis. Diocese of Pennsylvania, invoked a blessing. 

After twenty minutes’ discussion of the boned turkeys, salads and 
fruits, the President, Mr. W. H. Appieton, rose and said: 


Lapies AND GENTLEMEN : 

It devolves upon me, as President of the Book Publishers’ Association, to 
welcome you this evening. I regret that the duty has not fallen into abler 
hands, as the occasion is one of unusual interest and importance. Under the 
guise of a light floral banquet, it is very possible that we may be inaugurating a 
new era in the history of that trade which ministers to the intellectual wants of a 
great and powerful people. Our present social gathering of authors and pub- 
lishers may lead to unanticipated results. It can hardly fail to promote a good 
understanding among those who exert an important influence on the education 
of the national mind, to elevate their views, and give additional union and vigor 
to their efforts in the great cause to which they are devoted. 

Sensible of the importance of the bookselling trade, considered simply as a 
branch of industry, and aware that many of its most important general concerns 
have hitherto been left to chance or the narrow views of private interests, a num- 
ber of the booksellers of this city decided to form the present association, not to 
control or influence their brethren, but to accept the charge of such general inter- 
ests as are usually confided to similar associations by all other trades, guilds and 
professions. I am happy to announce to you that the effort on our part has met 
with a cordial response from our brethren throughout the country, who have 
promptly recognized the absolute necessity of such an association, by furnishing 
the material for its first operations in the great trade sale which is now just 
terminated. 

Hence the genial gathering of kindred spirits to which I now bid you welcome. 
An assemblage such as this country has never seen before; where genius, sitting 
in its appropriate high place at the banquet, looks down with kind regard on the 
ministers of its power; and where female talent and beauty, hitherto excluded 
from such festivities, shed a holy and ennobling influence over the scene. In the 
name of the association, ladies and gentlemen, I bid you welcome. In meeting 
us on the present occasion, we feel that you do us honor, for it is the privilege of 
American genius to shed lustre on any and every assemblage which it condescends 


to grace with its presence. 
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To you, my brethren of the bookselling trade, it is my pleasing duty to pre- 
sent my congratulations on the brilliant success which has attended our common 
efforts for guarding the general concerns, and advancing the interests of authors, 
publishers, and booksellers. In doing so, it is hardly necessary to remind you 
that we have even higher duties than these to perform. It is in our power, and 
therefore it becomes our imperative duty, to lend the most important aid in rais- 
ing the intellectual and moral tone of the literature which is daily and hourly 
I surely need not remind those 
who are now within reach of the sound of my voice, that it very often depends 


sent forth among the people of our native land. 


upon the decision of the bookseller whether a new work shall, or shall not, be 
published. If we, brethren, can cordially unite in a determination that no book 
of a questionable moral tendency, or of a useless or pernicious character in any 
point of view, shall receive our imprint, we have done more for our country than 
a dozen societies for the suppression of vice and immorality can ever do. 

If, on the other hand, we are always ready to take some risk in order to en- 
able genius, guided by virtue and sanctified by religion, to struggle into the sun- 
shine of public favor, we shall lend still more important aid to our national 
literature, and through that, to our country’s glory and happiness. Other occa- 
sions for exercising a wholesome guardianship over the literature of the country 
might be suggested, but I fear, ladies and gentlemen, that I am trespassing too 
long on your attention, especially as Iam detaining you from hearing the ad- 
dresses of abler and more eloquent speakers. I have but, therefore, once more to 
tender you a hearty greeting, and bid you welcome. 


The President then introduced the Secretary of the Association, Mr. 

G. P. Purnam, who prefaced the regular toasts with the following :— 
INTRODUCTORY STATISTICAL SKETCH. 

Ix proposing the regular toasts prepared for this occasion, Mr. President, we 
do not, with these ‘Our Sentiments,’ offer our respected guests choice Johannis- 
berger, or Imperial Tokay, or Sparkling Catawba with which to pledge us, for 
we booksellers are law-abiding citizens. But though we provide only such juice 
of the grape as is pure, beyond suspicion, and in its original packages ; yet that, we 
trust,—or the flavor of the Mocha,—or the Celestial beverage,—or the crystal 
Croton,—or, better than all, the inspiration of the proposed sentiments themselves, 
and the presence here to-night of those who so eminently illustrate them, will 
touch responsive chords in generous hearts, and prompt the eloquent tongues of 
some of those whose names are “ familiar in our mouths as household words.” 

Eighteen years ago, Mr. President, a gathering like this, of authors and book- 
sellers, took place at the old City Hotel. Our recently formed Association of 
Publishers came to the conclusion,—a sensible one, we hope our guests think,— 
that it was quite time to have another such caucus, or rather mass mecting :— 
perhaps it may be voted that this should not be the last. The interests of the 
writers, and publishers, and sellers of books, in this great and thriving country, 
are daily growing in magnitude and importance ;—and these interests are, or 
should be, mutual and identical. Friendly social intercourse between ourselves 
is one of the prominent objects of the Association of Publishers; and surely it is 
both pleasant, and proper, and profitable to extend and strengthen this intercourse 
between publishers and authors, 

On the occasion alluded to, in March, 1837, Mr. Keese, referring in terms ex- 
cusably glowing and exultant, to the progress of American literature and the 
Book Trade to that time, remarked that “our once infant intellect now walk® 
with giant strides.” I do not, Mr. President, propose to inflict on our guests full 
details of dry statistics of progress since then. The details are at hand, and 
would be curious to many,—but you, sir, and all of us, will be jealous of every 
moment that keeps us from metal more attractive,—from those who speak with 
“thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.” I will merely refer very briefly 
to one or two prominent outline¢ of our progress. 

The records of American Publications (*) for the twelve years ending in 
1842 show an aggregate of 1115 different works, Of these 623 were original, 
and 492 were reprinted from foreign books. The full list of reprints would show 
very nearly the same number as the originals,—viz., an average of 52 of each, 
per annum. 

In the year 1853 there were 733 new works published in the United States ; 
of which 278 were reprints of English works, 35 were translations of foreign au- 
thors, and 420 (a large preponderance) were original American works—thus 
showing an increase of about 800 per cent. in less than twenty years, As the 
average increase of the population of the United States in the same time,—great 
as it was,—scarcely reached 80 per cent., it appears that literature and the book 
trade advanced ten times as fast as the population. If we compare the numbers 


* Incomplete in the list of reprints. 


printed of each edition, the growth is still greater; for, 20 yearsago who imagined 
editions of 300,000, or 75,000, or 30,000, or even the now common number of 
10,000 ? Who would then believe in reaching 150,000 with a magazine or news- 
paper? 

In 1844, the learned Scotch historian, Mr. Alison, pronounced in his great 
work, the dictum “that literature and intellectual ability of the highest class meet 
but little encouragement in America ;’ a sentence which he has graciously seen 
fit to modify in the edition of 1850, making it read thus: “ Literary and intel- 
lectual abilities of tle highest class are comparatively rare in America.” We all 
know, Mr. President, that whatever may be the defects in our national charac- 
ter, excessive modesty about our greatness is not the most notable. If this i a 
great country, we are not apt to lose sight of the fact, or to let the world forget 
to recognize our grandeur and our virtues, Our national vanity is in no lack of 
sustenance. And we should not forget, Mr. President, in summing up the ‘ total’ 
of our book-manufacture, and of the reams of paper we consume, that Mind is not 
always equivalent to Matter. 

But making all allowances for superfluous patriotism, we cannot but think 
that our censorial friend the learned Glasgow sheriff, and others of his stamp on 
the other side, when they scrutinize us again, shouid be provided with glasses a 
little less covered with the dust of ignorance and prejudice. Both in quantity 
and in quality our literature may prove to be entitled to some better considera- 
tion from ‘ the honorable gentlemen on the opposition benches.’ If some portion 
of those huge issues from the Press of the day, that count by tens of thousands, 
are not entitled to the highest niche in the temple of intellect, what then? Are 
“literary and intellectual abilities comparatively rare in America?” and do they 
“meet with but little encouragement?” Andis it true, as Mr. Alison says, that 
we are “so wholly regardless of historical records?” To answer these questions, 
Mr. President, seems almost superfluous: to do so at large would more than ex- 
haust the whole evening. By way of suggestion merely, permit me to call a 
rapid roll of names, ‘ here and there,’ as representative men. Such, in theology 
and biblical literature, as the Dwights, the Edwardses, the Alexanders and the 
Beechers, Emmons, Hopkins, Barnes, Buckminster, Bushnell, Hodge, M‘Il- 
vaine, Norton, Robinson, Moses Stuart, Woods, and fifty others, scarcely less 
eminent. In jurisprudence and politics we need not be reminded of Calhoun, 
Curtis, Duer, Greenleaf, Hoffman, Hamilton, Jay, Kent, Livingston, Marshall, 
Wheaton, Webster, Story; nor, in medicine of Beck, Chapman, Dewees, Dung- 
lison, Eberle, Morton, Mott, Warren, and Wood, In Science has not something 
been achieved by such men as Audubon, Bachman, Beck, Bowditch, Silliman, 
Dana, Godman, Gray, Hitchcock, Holbrook, Hall, DeKay, Mitchell, Morton, 
Nuttall, Olmsted, Pierce, Pickering, Torrey; to say nothing of those we are so 
proud to ‘adopt’ and ‘develope,’—need I name Guyot and Agassiz?—to say 
nothing also of other contributors to such works as the New York State Natural 
History in twenty quartos; the Exploring Expeditions and other Government 
Surveys, filling not less than one hundred volumes, chiefly quartos and folios, 
unexcelled by royal presses in style of execution ;—and the publications o 
Scientific Institutes, and Societies, and of the State Governments;—in all, not less 
than 500 volumes of original research in Science and Natural History. 

In Metaphysics, it would suffice to claim Jonathan Edwards,—in himself a 
host—and such thinkers as Henry, Hickok, James, Tappan, Upham, and Way- 
land, know how to speak for themselves on the “Science of Mind.” The prin- 
ciples of education have been discussed by writers like Henry Barnard, Horace 
Mann, Bishop Potter [observe I am not reading a catalogue, but names almost 
at random]. As to the writers of text books, their name is legion and too nu- 
merous to mention here, even at random ; but we may remember that even Young 
England receives lessons in its own language from Lindley Murray, an Ameri- 
can; and that our 120 colleges and 100,000 schools, are taught from books al- 
most entirely prepared by our own countrymen. Philology and Ethnology 
have been illustrated by the researches of Duponceau, Gallatin, Pickering, An- 
drews, Hale, Robinson, Stuart, Leverett, Worcester, Squier, Bartlett (from our 
own fraternity), and last not least, Noah Webster, whose great work, with all its 
sins, while giving law in orthography to twenty millions of his countrymen is 
rapidly becoming authority to mother England herself. 

In History, the names of John Adams, and indeed many of our statesmen 
who ‘made history;’ and Winthrop, Prescott, Bancroft, Cooper, Hildreth, 
Irving, Schoolcraft, Sparks, Ingersoll, and a hundred others, together with the 
issues of the Historical Societies, Congress, and the legislatures, have produced 
an aggregate of nearly four thousand volumes, to show Mr. Alison how ‘wholly 
regardless’ we are ‘of historical records.’ 

From the section of Geography and Travels, you will at once think of some 
scores; aud uot forget the adventurous explorers of our western wilderness-empire 
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and the Isthmus, from Lewis and Clarke down to Fremont, Schoolcraft, Catlin, 
Gunnison, Bartlett, Squier and Stephens;—the hundred pioneers of light and 
knowledge in the isles of the Pacific and the old kingdoms of the East, who have 
brought back light and knowledge in their books :—Wilkes, who gives us a 
New Continent at the South Pole; and Kane, who we hope has ere this written 
his own name and Henry Grinnell’s on the shores of that open sea which circles 
the other Pole at the north. 

In the useful arts of engineering, ship building, navigation, architecture, 
agriculture, gardening, the works of our Mahans, Bowditchs, Griffiths, Over- 
mans, Minifies and Downings, are admitted to be unsurpassed in their kind, in 
the world. 

As to Belles-Lettres and general literature, I must be content to allude to 
perhaps one in 20 of names we cherish, such as Channing and Cooper, and Brock- 
den Brown, Paulding, Irving, Kennedy; Fay, Halleck, Hawthorne, Hoffman; 
Longfellow, Lowell, Mitchell, Curtis, Whittier, Bayard Taylor, Willis: and from 
the brilliant circle of our female writers—(where else is it equalled ?)—if I quote 
the names of Caroline Kirkland, Maria Mackintosh, Alice Cary, Lydia Sigour- 
ney, Catherine Sedgewick, Elizabeth Warner, or Harriet Stowe, should I ex- 
haust the list? Far from it. These names, Mr. President, lighted upon almost 
at random, (I do not presume upon invidious distinctions—if you seek for other 
monuments, look around you!)--these names are merely representatives of 
American authors, justly entitled to be called original in their works ;—who 
have made positive, and in many cases very important additions to the stock of 
human knowledge, or who have extended and adorned the realms of Fancy and 
Imagination. It is safe to estimate from the data before us, that the original 
works produced in this country up to this time, and more or less entitled to credit, 
as advances upon what had been done before, amount to not less than eight thou- 
sand different volumes, of which at least three fourths have been issued within 
the last twenty years. And yet our sage critics across the water profess to be 
sadly grieved because we have, (or have not, shall we say?) done more to in- 
crease and diffuse knowledge among men in our brief National existence of 80 
years, than has been accomplished by some of the old States of Europe in a thou- 
sand ! 

The queries of Sydney Smith in the Edinburgh, of 1820, have been so often 
referred to, that further answer becomes hackneyed and superfluous. If he then 
so despondingly, (or triumphantly) asked where is their Fox or Burke, their 
Scott, or Byron or Siddons ?—or, in the four quarters of the globe who reads an 
American book ? or goes to an American play ? or looks at an American picture 
or statue ? or what have they done in mathematics or science? If that excel- 
lent wit and liberal-minded philanthropist asked these questions thirty years ago, 
perhaps, after all he was excusable, though even then, Jonathan Edwards, the 
first metaphysician of the age had given his works to the world; Franklin, Rit- 
tenhouse, Godfrey, and others had achieved most important discoveries in Sci- 
ence: Jefferson, Hamilton, Madison and Jay, had produced works on political 
science ; Gilbert Stuart had painted some of the best portraits of the age; and 
Benjamin West of Pennsylvania, had won for himself the presidency of 
even the British Royal Academy of Art—as the successor of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. 

But it is the reiteration of the spirit, at least, of those queries of 1820 by his- 
torians of writers and the present day, that we must protest against :—if we have 
not done enough already to earn a better estimate than they have given us, there 
are those here to-night that will redeem the country yet. 

As to the query about American pictures and statues, probably a fair answer 
might be made to that also by some who know how to appreciate an Allston, a 
Cole, a Vanderlyn, a Greenough, or Powers, or Crawford ; and the respected pre- 
sident of our Academy, could, I think, give a good account of his Academicians, 
though he is too modest to mention himself. But this is not our province now. 
“What we have done in science” has already been alluded to in the names of 
some of those who have written science—and has not our own Morse improved upon 
the achievements of our own FRANKLIN, and given to the world the first practical 
demonstration of that wonderful application of natural laws, which literally an- 
nihilates time and space, and promises to realize in sober earnest the fairy doings 
of Puck, and enable us to put a girdle round about the earth in forty mi- 
nutes? And has not Maury conferred a boon on humanity, and lessened both 
danger acd distance for the mariner the world over, by mapping shortcuts and 
turnpikes on the broad ocean ? 

But, Mr. President, even this glance at landmarks is trespassing on your 
time. One word about the Mechanical aspects of our progress in book-making. 


We have yet much to achieve. xcelsior is our motto. But, sir, even now, we 
may point with pride to specimens of the “ black art,” not a whit behind the best 








across the sea. If every specimen is not perfect, let it be remembered that the 
aggregate of the New books first manufactured in a single year is not less than 
two millions four hundred thousand. Putting aside school-books, Bibles, ang 
society publications, the number of volumes printed and reprinted will reach 
eight millions! The school-books alone will swell the number twelve millions 
more. The number of volumes issued yearly from the gigantic establishment of 
Messrs. Harper alone has been estimated at more than a million of volumes ; 
and the Philadelphia house of Lippincott sends forth books at an average of fifty 
cases per day the year round. Specimens, these, though large ones. And then 
consider, besides, the enormous bulk of reading matter issued by our two hun. 
dred periodicals and two thousand newspapers! Think of the eighteen thousang 
double, or thirty-six thousand single reams of paper, required yearly for a single 
magazine, which courses over the country, unprecedented in cheapness and at- 
traction, at the rate of one hundred and fifty thousand per month. The wildest 
imaginings, at home or abroad, twenty years ago, would not have stretched s0 
far as this. Why, sir, the sheets from our book-presses alone, in a single year, 
would reach nearly twice round the globe ; and if we add the periodicals and 
newspapers, the issues of our presses in about eighteen months would make a 
belt, two feet wide, printed on both sides, which would stretch from New York 
to the Moon! 

In the machinery for this great manufacture, our artisans, I will venture to 
say, are not yet excelled, if equalled, elsewhere. The printing presses of Hoe 
and of Adams are said to surpass any used in Europe. The important art of 
Stereotyping, which there is reason to believe originated in this country, has cer- 
tainly been brought to greater perfection here than it has reached abroad—and 
naturally so; for our wide market requires this permanent form, for nearly all 
we print. And by a recent beautiful invention of another of those citizens, whom 
we are prond to ‘ adopt’ and ‘ develope,’ the types themselves are set up by steam, 
aided by rapid girlish fingers, touching keys like those of a piano, and sliding 
words of thought into ‘form,’ about four times as fast as the quickest compositor, 

The learned historian already quoted, remarks of Cooper, Channing, and Ir- 
ving, that “ their works are all published in London; a decisive proof” (he sage- 
ly adds) “ that European habits and ideas are necessary to their due development.” 
This remark also he modifies in 1850, thus: ‘So great is the influence of Eng- 
lish popularity in America, that the highest class of American authors, such as 
Cooper, Prescott, and Irving, publish all their works in London, in preference to 
their own country.” The historian’s logic may be sound, but his premises and 
facts are not, and I fear he knows it. With one or two unessential exceptions, 
all the works of the authors mentioned were first published at home; and we 
might say, with equal propriety, “the works of Byron, Scott, and Dickens are 
all published in New York: a decisive proof that American habits and ideas are 
necessary for their due developement.” It is true that the American authors 
mentioned, and some others, received a suitable compensation for the English 
circulation of their works. We only wish that more of our author friends could 
do likewise ; and far be it from me to depreciate or lose sight of the large debt 
which we have yet to repay our ‘fatherland’ for the intellectual supplies to which 
we have so long and so freely helped ourselves. But to show that reciprocity 
in this justice to literature on both sides is rapidly becoming even more important 
to us than to England, let me mention one or two significant facts, and I will 
detain you but a moment longer. In 1834, American publications stood thus: 
252 original, and 198 reprints. Even that proportion would surprise some who 
imagined that we relied chiefly on England for intellectual novelties,—as indeed 
we did within the present generation. In 1853, the originals were 420, and the 
reprints 278. On the other hand, the number of American books reprinted in 
England in our whole history, up to 1842, was 382, not including rival editions, 
In 1854 these had increased to 950, of which, including rival editions, no less 
than 119 were reprinted in 1853, and 185 in 1854—nearly as many in these two 
years as there had been in sixty, up to twelve years ago. Comment is unneces- 
sary. Some of these reprints appear, it is true, in somewhat doubtful guise and 
uncertain paternity—making it evident that our English cousins of this day not 
only do read American books, but read them sometimes without knowing it 
But, sir, we have our own sins to answer for, and there is doubtless room for 
mutual improvement in that generous and honorable emulation which prompts 
us to promote our own interests, but never disregards the courtesy and justice 
due to our neighbors. Mr. President, I have detained our guests too long over 
these dry figures and dates,—dry, but I hope, to our guests, suggestive of richer 
and more genial products. I proceed to read the first of the 


REGULAR TOASTS, 


1. The Republic of Letters—Boundless as the world, it should guarantee equal 
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rights to every section: pure genius should be its only badge of honor, and the 
gure passport to substantial reward. 
Arr—Behold how brightly breaks the morning. 

2, American Literature—Its youth gives brilliant promise of an honorable fu- 
ture: may its riper years show that it has been trained in the right schools. 

8. Literature and Statesmanship—When we are governed at home or represented 
abroad by a WHEATON, a Bancrort, an Everett, an Irvine, a Marsn, a 
HawrTnorNE, &@ Kennepy; there is hope for the dignity of the country and 
the interests of letters. 

4. Our Lady-guests and their Writings—The New England Tale is re-echoed 
from the New Lome of the Far West; and from a Cabin on the banks of the 
Ohio, a touch of Nature vibrates among The Lofty and the Lowly through the Wide, 
Wide World. 

5. The Clergy—Promoters of useful intelligence and Christian patriotism, 
their influence on the minds of men should entitle them to the gratitude of all 
sensible booksellers. 

6. Our Men of Science—The ends of the earth and the depths of the sea have 
been explored by their skill and energy, and the world looks with admiration on 
the results. 

7. The Fine Arts—The offspring of Free Institutions, and the ornament of a 
Practical People; their Use lies in their Beauty, and their Beauty lies in their 
Truth. 

8. The Bench and the Bar—Illustrated by a Marshall, a Story, a Kent and a 
Webster, they prove that Literature and Law may mutually adorn each other. 

9. Institutions of Learning—The best operators for an active demand in the 
book market—they will never permit our judicious investments to fall belowpar. 

10. The Printing Press of the Age of Steam and Electricity. 

11. Editors of the Newspaper Press—Guardians of our literature and sentinels 
on the watch-towers of our liberties, they wield a power which might dethrone 
a monarch or elevate a people. 

12. Periodical Literature. 

13. English Literature and our Guests who illustrate it. 

14. The sister cities of Boston, Philadelphia, and New York, whose chief magis- 
trates honor us to-night :—While each aims to produce the best books of the best 
authors, and best regulated homes for them, the more rivalry the better. 

15. The Publishers of Boston—A Fraternity that has been illustrated by the 
patriotism of Knox, and the practical intelligence of an ARMsTRONG, a LINCOLN 
and a Brown, may still be proud of the products of their cultivated Fizips. 

16. The Publishers of Philadelphia—Who by honorable enterprise have so 
magnified the business that numbers BenyamMiIn FRANKLIN among its founders, 
and which has since been adorned by the Carrys, the Tuomasss, the Grices 
and the Harts of the city of Brotherly Love. 

17. The Booksellers of the Union—So long as they are the mediums for diffus- 
ing sound intelligence and the pure products of true genius, they deserve an 
honorable position in the community ; for, in the ordinary business of their lives, 
they become benefactors to their country. 


To the first toast, the Hon. Cuartes Sumer, of Massachusetts, was 
expected to respond, but was unable to be present. 


ME. SUMNER’S LETTER. 
Boston, 26th Sept. 1855. 

My Dear Sir,—Constrained by other things, I renounce with much re- 
luctance the opportunity which you offer me of partaking in the splendid 
hospitality prepared by the Publishers for the Authors of our country. 

The occasion will be of special interest. It would be pleasant to sit at feast 
with so many, who, as authors, have adorned our national name. And it 
would be pleasant also to be the guest of those active, enlightened and generous 
Publishers who have Jone so much for authors. But I must forego this luxury. 
Only in “ bare imagination ” can I enjoy it. 

At your table there will be an aggregation of various genius and talent, 
constituting a true Wittenagemote, which may justly gratify an honest pride of 
country. But grateful as this may be, as a token of power, it will be more 
grateful still as a token of that concord, which is growing among men in all 
the relations of life. The traditional feud between Authors and Publishers 
promises to lose itself in your Festival, even as the traditional feud between 
England and France is absorbed in the welcome of Victoria by Louis Napoléon. 
This is beautiful. And the whole scene, where differing authors commingle, 
under the auspices of differing publishers, will be an augury of that permanent 
co-operation of harmony which will secure to the pen its mightiest triumphs. 

It is in honor of the pen that the company will be gathered together. If 
any word of mine be expected, please let me offer the following sentiment : 

_ The Pen of the Author; Exposing error, defending truth,. instructing the 
ignorant, cheering the unhappy, while charming and animating ail, it can do 
better than the sword, and will yet receive from the world a higher praise. 


Believe me, dear Sir, 





To the second toast Wa. C. Bryant responded happily. He was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. He said: 

In rising to acknowledge the toast which has just been proposed, I cannot 
help saying that I see around me many far worthier representatives of the tribe 
of authors than myself, to whom I really wish that the President had assigned 
this office. It is with a certain shame that I rise in their presence. Among a 
class so numerous, it would have been easy to make a much better choice. When 
I first appeared as an author more than thirty years ago, I could count the living 
contemporary authors of America on my fingers; now they are become a multi- 
tude which no man, save a bookseller, can number. 

The promise of American authorship, given by the appearance of Cotton 
Mather, has never been redeemed till now. In him the age saw one of its ripest 
scholars, though formed in the New England schools and by New England libra- 
ries, in the very infancy of the colonies; a man as learned as the author of the 
Anatomy of Melancholy, and sometimes as quaintly eloquent, sending out huge 
quartos as the fruit of his labors, interspersed with duodecimos, the fruit of his 
ecreations, till his publications exceeded the number of the days of the year. 
After his time, in the hundred and fifty years which followed, the procession of 
American authors was a straggling one ; at present they are a crowd which fairly 
choke the way; illustrious historians, able and acute theologians, authors of 
books of travels, instructive or amusing, clever novelists, brilliant essayists, 
learned and patient lexicographers. Every bush, I had almost said every but- 
tercup of the fields, had its poet; poets start up like the soldiers of Roderick Dhu, 
from behind every rock and out of every bank of fern. 

What an immense literature is that of our school books! Will any man un- 
dertake to number the elementary geographical works published within the last 
thirty years? Is there any end of the grammars? Will any ordinary patience 
suffice to complete a list of those authors who toil to make science easy by com- 
pends, manuals, introductions, text-books of every sort? Your intelligent secre- 
tary has given us a glimpse of the extent of their array, and read a part of the 
mighty muster-roll. Equally vast is the number of books for the entertainment 
of the young. A little more than two years ago, in the city of La Valletta, the 
Italian capital of the Arabic island of Malta, I was attracted by a display of 
books in an English stationer’s window, and approaching I found that it con- 
sisted of a series of works of that class, by American authors, mostly ladies, se- 
lected by some lettered Scotchman, and published by an Edinburgh bookseller 
I ran over their titles, volume after volume; they were by Miss Sedgwick, Miss 
Gould, Mrs. Sigourney and others, yet they form a very small proportion of the 
mass of clever American works of this class. The booksellers have been called 
the natural enemies of the authors; if this be so, the authors have them at their 
mercy, since, with a little concert and organization, they might overrun and 
smother them by the mere force of numbers. 

But I deny the maxim. Authors and booksellers are each other’s best allies. 
It is said that the bookseller grows rich on the labors of the author. What else 
has he to grow rich upon? What else should tempt him into the trade? How 
else would he be able to deal liberally with the author? When I hear of a rich 
bookseller, I know that there have been successful authors. 

For my part I wonder that among the variety of subjects on which authors 
have employed themselves, no one of them has ever bethought himself of writing 
the Lives of Eminent Booksellers. The life of an eminent bookseller is the his- 
tory of the literature of his time. How rich would such a narrative be in anec- 
dotes of half-forgotten authors, in examples of great literary reputations growing 
up slowly, and of false reputations and odd fashions in literature suddenly spring- 
ing up and as suddenly dying away. Then in what terms of eulogy might the 
author give the perfect ideal of a bookseller—the bookseller after the author’s 
own heart—illustrated by actual examples. How might he hold up to the ad- 
miration of the world, that eager generosity which anticipates the wishes of the 
modest author, almost takes his manuscript from him by force, publishes it 
without examination, enriches the author by the sale, and deducts reluctantly 
and with shame the very moderate share of profits coming to the bookseller. On 
the other hand, what an opportunity would the subject give him of putting the 
brand of contempt on that niggardly circumspection which, when a manuscript 
is offered, inquires too curiously and narrowly whether, if published, it be likely 
to sell. 

But fertile as the subject is in interesting matter, it has been strangely ne- 
glected. Johnson, it is true, wrote a meagre life of his friend Cave, a printer 
and I believe in some sort a bookseller; at all events, he published his own Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine. The Life of Dodsley, an amiable and liberal bookseller, has 





' also been written, but they put him among the dramatic authors, I have spo~ 


Very faithfully yours, 
| ken, I fear, too long. Let me bring these idle remarks to a close, by proposing, 


G. P. Purwam, Esq. CHarLes SUMNER. 
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a grave toast—the memory of those who have passed from among us is alway 
a grave subject. I am thinking of a bookseller now no more—an upright, gene- 
rous man of a munificent spirit and every moral quality that could dignify his 
vocation. I propose the memory of and old an worthy friend of mine, and of 
many also who sit at this board—the memory of Elam Bliss. 


The letters of the Hon. Epwarp Everett, and Hon. R. 0. Wrxtnrop, 
whose presence had been confidently hoped for, were called for after 
the third tvast. 

Boston, 25 Sept., 1855, 

Dear Sir,—I have delayed my answer to your kind letter of the 31st ult. 
to the last moment, being unwilling to decline the invitation conveyed by it to 
the Festival of the 27th, so long as there remained a possibility of my being 
present, I now regret to say, that I am compelled by the state of my health 
and other circumstances beyond my control to deny myself that gratification. 

It would afford me the greatest pleasure,—if it were in my power,—to be 
with you. I entertain a great respect for the Booksellers and Publishers of the 
United States as a class; with individuals among them I have, during my life, 
entertained the most friendly relations. This was particularly the case with the 
late Mr. Brown, of the eminent publishing house of Little, Brown & Co., of this 
city, with whom I had been much associated from the commencement of his 
career. He was a lover as well as a judge of books, liberal in all his business 
transactions, a most excellent citizen, a true friend, and a sincere Christian. 

The vocation of the Printer and Publisher, in its various departments, is 
among the most important in the community, closely connected with the pro- 
motion of its best interests. I rejoice to believe that, as far as depends upon 
your Association, it will always be governed by enlightened, liberal, and con- 
principles, 

With my best wishes for a prosperous Festival, I remain, 

_My dear Sir, 
Your old friend, 
Epwarp Everett. 
G. P. Putnam, Esq. 
Boston, Sept. 24, 1855. 


GENTLEMEN,—Your worthy Secretary is aware that I have deferred answering 
your kind invitation for the 27th inst., in the hope of finding myself able to ac- 
cept it, and from an honest reluctance to decline it. I have a deep sense of the 
compliment of the invitation, and I should have been delighted to make my ac- 
knowledgments in person to those whose names have become so familiar to me 
upon so many fair title-pages, and in connection with so many cherished 
volumes. 

I do not undervalue the importance of such an occasion as that to which you 
have invited me, nor the influences which may flow from it upon the moral wel- 
fare of the community. 

I know not a body of men within the limits of our wide-spread Republic, who, 
associated upon just principles, might wield a mightier power for good, than the 
Publishers and Booksellers of America. The Press, in one of its greatest de- 
partments, is in their keeping. Upon them, in no small degree, it depends y h it 
shall be the character of the reading, by which the American mind is to be 
trained up to the discharge of its unmeasured responsibilities. Theirs is the 
only imprimatur to which a Free People can ever submit. If, associating them- 
selves together in a spirit of patriotism, they would put the ban of their rejection 
upon every thing which panders to a depraved appetite or palters with a vital 
truth; they would effect an amount of good which no words could exaggerate, 
and would avert one huge half of all the danger which is threatening us, that our 
liberty may run into licentiousness. 

I regret, gentlemen, sincerely that I am unable to be with you, and that in 
return for your obliging civilities, I can offer you nothing better than the sub- 
joined sentiment. 

Believe me, with great respect and regard, 
Your friend and obedient servant, 
Rost. C. WINTHROP. 

PUBLISHERS AND BooksEtiers: The true mediums of an enlightened and 
Christian civilization—who, without any pretence to necromancy, convey the 
veritable voices of the distant and the dead to all who will but rap on their coun- 
ters. May they realize the dignity of their high vocation, and consent to be the 
vehicles only of what is pure, honest, and of good report! 


The fourth toast, (given ont of course,) was not responded to, owirg 
to the unavoidable absence of Rev. Dr. Bettows and Rev. Dr. Apams. 


The Fifth toast, “ The Clergy,” was responded to by Rev. W. H. 





MitsurN—the blind preacher. Mr. Musvrn made a very elegant ang 
eloquent speech, in the course of which he referred, in touching terms 

to his affliction. We regret that we have not a full report, and on 
only give the sketch from Zhe Times. 

In the economy of the Church to which he was attached it is incumbent upon 
the ministers, not only to preach the word, but to circulate good books. Mr. M. js 
in the twelfth year of his ministry: in this space of time he has travelled more 
than two hundred thousand miles in the performance of ministerial duties. The 
training of the Western preacher commences in the saddle. Mounted upon g 
noble steed, the best he can procure—with limbs encased in leggings, and head 
surmounted by a straw hat, the young itinerant rides on from place to place, as 
duty calls. Dismounting at the door of the first convenient log-cabin,—nicely 
adjusting upon his arm his saddle-bags crammed with books—a rush-bottomed 
chair for a pulpit—he labors with the few who are drawn together by his min- 
istry. Then his books are distributed. The Methodists from the very first, 
therefore, have been the book publishers of the West. [Applause.] Hence their 
relation to “ the trade” is more intimate than might be supposed. They are 
kind of two-edged sword that cuts both ways. But their pay is small. They 
rejoice with exceeding great joy, if they succeed in obtaining one-half of their 
average allowance of 3100. After humorous allusions to his own experience, 
Mr. Mixzurn rebuked himself for the attempt to say anything at a literary fes- 
tival—a man who could not read! Time was when he was able to read; now 
he could not. Not that he had ever possessed the power of transferring ideas by 
the line, by the word, by the sentence, from the page to the mind. That privi- 
lege had been denied him. His reading had been but the child’s perpetual spell- 
ing. He was only spelling—never reading. With shaded brow, with hand on 
cheek, with finger on eye, with veined sweat rolling down the face, with scorch- 
ing tears starting from tortured eyes—these had been his infirmities. But in the 
midst of all, he had found Learning its own exceeding great reward. He had strug- 
gled thus for twenty years. In that space of time he had learned the riches of 
his mother tongue from the pages of SuaKspEARe’s dictionary—had studied elo- 
quence from the pages of Mu.ron—had reaped knowledge from the light-giving 
mind of Homer—and like solitary Barrrmevus, had delighted to hear the 
words, if he could not see the face of the Son of Man. He magnified the posi- 
tion and office of the seller of a book. It is recorded of Woure, as he floated upon 
the St. Lawrence the evening before he met his death upon the plains of Abra- 
ham, that he said of Gray’s “ Elegy,” “‘I would rather have the reputation of 
being the author of that work than to be the conquerer of Quebec ;” and so, to 
paraphrase the sentiment, Mr. Mitsurn would rather have been the author of 
the Sketch Book, (turning to Mr. Irvine, amidst great applause,) than to have 
achieved any other work ; or to have been known as the author of that noble Ode, 


commencing : 
“The groves were God's first Temples ;” 


(turning to Mr. Bryant,) than to have had the highest earthly honor. Had 
these been his, gladly would he have worn this badge of pain, (drawing a shade 
over his eyes,) and have worn it as a crown of triumph. 


Mr. Mirgvrn’s remarks were listened to with the profoundest atten- 
tion. When he finished, he was conducted back to his seat. 


The Sixth toast, in the absence of Dr. O. W. Hormes, who was too 
unwell to come, received no response. 
To the Seventh toast—The Fine Arts—Rev. Dr. Oscoop responded 


as follows: 

If, Mr. PREstpENT, the acceptance of your invitation to answer to that senti- 
ment implied any peculiar artistic talent or taste, I should be the last man to speak. 
But if we meet here to-night as friends of popular education and lovers of letters 
and the arts, to compare notes freely together, each of us from his own point of view, 
then every man may say his word freely, without reserve and without presump- 
tion. A professed artist or connoisseur migit fitly treat the Fine Arts from the 
seat of critical judgment ; but claiming no such character, I stand up now as one 
of the American people to advocate the worth of the Beautiful to the culture and 
life of the Nation. If we as a people are said to be especiaily ignorant of this 
subject, then I may be a fit representative of their ignorance, if not of their love 
and aspiration. 

The Fine Arts, the sentiment says, are the offspring of Free Institutions. How 
can it be otherwise where man is man with the idea of Beauty in his own soul, 
and with Nature and God for his teachers? God himself is the Master Artist, 
and when he made man in his own image he breathed into him something of his 
own sense of beauty, and placed him in a studio full of the models and imple- 
ments of the Beautiful Arts. Memory and Hope are of themselves Artists, and 
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throw an ideal light upon all they touch, When Adam first closed his eyes upon 
Eden in innocent sleep, his own fancy played the landscape painter, and in 
dreams the flowers and birds of Paradise rose before him iu ideal shapes, and 
when Eve came to solace his loneliness, her form crowned the spectacle, and in 
her absence his memory played the portrait-painter, and reproduced her cherished 
head. What dreams and memory thus did in the beginning, art when free has 
always beon doing since, and the history of true civilization is the record of the 
attempts of our race to restore the original ideals of the Beautiful in clay or 
metal, wood or stone, the speaking canvas or the printed page. The freest na- 
tions have always taken the lead in these attempts to reproduce the beautiful, 
and if in after years they have fallen into effeminate luxury and subjection, the 
creative periods of Art have been periods of liberty. 

But what shall we say of our people? What have we Americans done for 
the beautiful? Quite as much as any nation in the same space of time, and if 
tested by a fair standard, we are ready to declare, far more than any other 
modern nation. What have we been doing for a century in the decorating line, 
but make a landscape garden of a vast continent, with two oceans and the great 
lakes for our fish ponds; and our master-piece of sculpture, what has it been ? 
Something beyond the art of Michael Angelo, or Thorwaldsen. Have we not 
moulded a giant statue, not out of marble or brass, but of more stubborn 
materials, a mighty people formed from all climates, faiths and races, into one 
massive nationality, and kindled into life? Whilst Italy has been copying the 
works of her old masters, and shaping her own mausoleum out of the memo- 
rials of ancient glory, our America has been making fresh creations out of far 
sterner stuff, and we claim that the spirit of beauty as well as of utility hes been 
a powerful element in subduing this western wilderness to a pleasant garden, 
full of peaceful homes, with schools cheery with the song of children, and 
churches that invite free worship by their Sabbath bells. Think of what has 
been done to beautify this continent since Columbus first caught the fragrance 
of the sassafras wood that assured him land was near, or since the sweet briar 
first opened its petals before the stern Puritan’s path ; then remember the goodly 
company of Masters in Arts, technically called beautiful, from Freneau and 
Dwight to Bryant and Longfellow, from West and Copley and Stuart to Cole 
and Crawford and Powers, and who will deny that in America free institutions 
have proved themselves to be friends of the Fine Arts, and promise a better 
time for them still ? 

But we are a very practical people, hard at work to get a living, and what 
have we to do with the beautiful? Our good mother earth who is just at this 
time busy with securing for us our daily bread stands ready to look the answer 
that she need not speak. With what a glorious loveliness the earth now presents 
to us her autumnal stores, and in the tints of flowers, fruits and forests, is 
preaching to us the great truth that, although we must have bread, we are not to 
live by bread alone, but by'every word or expression of the Divine mind, whether 
the Good, the True, or the Beautiful. A practical people especially need the 
beautiful arts to grace their productions and to cheer their toil. Our most prac- 
tical men have been lovers of the ideal. Even the utilitarian Franklin brought 
the first master of Sculptor, Houdon, to America; whilst Fulton besides being a 
painter, published at his own expense, the most expensive illustrated book of the 
day, Barlow’s Columbiad, at a cost of $5,000, and Morse, the inventor of the 
Magnetic Telegraph, won a gold medal from the Royal Academy for a piece of 
Sculpture even in his youth. In fact a practical man who likes to see useful 
works done handsomely, is quite ready to see their handsomeness carried out more 
fully in its own peculiar province, and the workshop sometimes borders on the 
studio. 

Moreover, a hard-working people need recreation, and there can be no ele- 
vating recreation without the ministry of Art, with its aids of music, elo- 
quence, poetry, painting, sculpture, gardening, or that highest ministry of the 
beautiful which mingles gracefully all the elements of social life, and blends all 
ages and relationships into harmony by the inspiration of kind affections and 
elevating ideas. Shall we call this the Art of Sociality, which gives festivity its 
true beauty, and brings nature and’ genius to the aid of good neighborhood? If 
any man ask what I mean by this art, I tell him to look about him and see. 
Here is a specimen of American Sociality on principles of true Art. Let it be an 
example, and what great things will be done to refine and refresh our laborious 
nation. Let us have a truer festivity that shal] alike rebuke churlish, selfish- 
ness and degrading dissipation. Banishing strong drink and welcoming ladies 
with less gormandizing and more good taste, our festive entertainments may he 
cheering as well as elevating and help the social education of the people. Al- 
ready the most social of the Arts, Music, is becoming a popular accom- 
plishment, and our children bring home scores from the music book to 
sing over, instead of scores from the rod to ery over, when they eome 





from school. The old world does not understand the popularity of music 
here. France was not surprised that a Yankee took the prize at the Great 
Exhibition for a thrashing machine, for Jonathan has for some years had 
a name for being good at thrashing; but the prize for pianos to a Yankee, 
what can it mean? It means simply that Jonathan isa man of sentiment in 
spite of his utilitarianism, and nurtures his sentiment at the altar and the hearth- 
stone. He has daughters whom he loves for their own sake and their mother’s, 
and whom he wishes to educatein knowledge and refinement, With the bread 
basket he looks out for the bookcase, and next comes the piano. Hence the 
demand for pianos, and the demand brings the supply. This is a good incident, 
and if Cromwell said, in time of war, to his men, “ say your prayers, and keep 
your povder dry,” we may say in time of peace, “ keep your plough and thrash- 
ing machine, and don’t give up your pianos and your songs of faith and joy.” 

The Fire Arts then belong to us alike as a free and a practical people. Have 
they not a claim on us as Americans frue to our country and age? As to the 
stand taken by Americans in the higher walks of the Fine Arts, every thing de- 
pends upon our artists being true to us, and upon our being true to'them. We are 
Americans, and if truly such, we shall have ourown way of doing every thing, 
whether making an axe or designing a statue, printing a book or painting a land- 
scape. In all high art, the great peril is in servile imitation, which is as bad for 
the artist as pedantry is to the author. Nay, servile imitation is pedantry’; the 
poor desire to seem not ourselves but another, and to wear another’s clothes. 
Among us the Arts of Design, that have been most truthful to nature and 
life, I mean, Landscape and Portrait painting, have been the most effective. 
These arts have been studied from reality, and the artist has been none the less 
an idealist from his close study of nature. Let the same principle be carried out, 
and in due time the landscape and portrait will combine in Historical Painting 
and Ideal Pictures. The artist of Design must be willing to take his stand with 
the artists of literature, and move the public not by a pedantic repetition of old 
formalities, but by studying truth at the fountain head whence all arts and sci- 
ences spring—by living earnestly in the best thought and feeling of the age, and 
portraying life in its stubborn facts and struggling ideals to the mind and heart 
of the times. A picture or statue, quite as much as a book ought to be a live 
thing, and if like a poor book, it is not alive, the fact that it may have been de- 
signed according to ancient precedents, will not save it from peril. Let our ar- 
tists remember this, and appreciate their position as leaders of the popular taste. 
Nature and Humanity are not bankrupt in our hemisphere, and should art be 
for ever running away not only for instruction, but also for subjects, as if beauty 
did not dwell in our West so full of Hope, as well as in the East, the land of mem- 
ory and the Past ? 

Whilst speaking of our American Art, we must not forget that we have some- 
thing to do with furnishing subjects; and whilst scenery is comparatively little 
within our control, the human figure is very much what we make it, and is 
monstrously abused. We are naturally a remarkably good looking people, but we 
have done a great deal to spoil our looks, and it would be a very good thing for 
our Academy of Design to apply to the Supreme Court for a writ of habeas corpus 
to rescue the human body from its imprisonment and abuse at the hands of our 
false fashions and monstrous dietetics—from the fetters of buckram and whale- 
bone, and the defiling and defacing ravages of rum, tobacco, and other indul- 
gencies less masculine, such as confectioners’ trash. Let us have a free and fair 
physical development as the basis of a noble, intellectual, and social life; let us 
also be willing to be true to humanity in our own way, without aping every 
European folly ; and who will doubt that a new day of beautiful taste and artistic 
genius will dawn upon us? It is impossible indeed to force the coming of 
genius, for it cannot be got up to order like a piece of merchandise; but a true 
aspiration in the hearts of a people always speeds its coming, and God benignly 
grants what man devoutly and wisely asks, With this scene and these persons 
before him, what one of us can think of the progress of American letters and 
Art within a half century,’and despair of the future ? 

The noblest poem on the hope of America came from Bishop Berkeley, who, 
in 1728, brought with him to our shores our first conspicuous artist, John Smy- 
bert, to be professor of the Fine Arts in that magnificent university at Bermuda, 
that was to educate the whole hemisphere. Bermuda turned out a failure, and 
is now more noted for helping out our short crops of potatoes than for supplying 
us with poets or painters. Yet the good man’s vision is no failure, and still, as 
he sung, 

“Westward the Star of Empire takes its way.” 
Mr. President, I give as a sentiment: 
‘The memory of Berkeley; the Minister of Religion, and the Pioneer of the 


Arts; let America fulfil his sublime promise, and consecrate the Union of the 
Beautiful and the True in our rising civilization.” 


. 
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To the 8th toast—the Bench and the Bar—Judge Durer spoke to 
the following effect, as reported in the 7ribune : * 

I rise, Mr. President, on behalf of the bar, to thank you for the compliment 
of this sentiment. He confessed his fears that the love of literature among 
members of the bar was rather exceptional than universal. It is a fertile theme, 
suggested by that toast, viz.: the advantages that would result not merely to our 
profession, but to the entire community. He did not mean light literature, but 
that which forms the character which mixed largely with our daily thoughts, 
which strengthens and expands the heart and ennobles the man. Could it be 
doubted but great good would result from the literary culture of the legal pro- 
fession, especially when it is remembered that it is by members of the legal pro- 
fession that the law is expounded, and it is by men drawn from that profession 
that these laws are made. They direct the whole policy of the country in all its 
affairs. The learned Judge proceeded to argue that the highest and truest 
position of the legal profession could only be achieved by a correct literary 
education, such as he had referred to, acquired by the study of history and the 
practical arts. It was these studies alone which could enable them to fulfil their 
duties in the various high positions to which they are liable to be called. It 
would alone enable them to understand those great questions of moral and socia] 
philosophy which so closely affect the interests of our country, and which would 
enable them to grasp questions which now threaten the stability of our institu- 
tions and the safety of the Union itself. The great want of our times is acknowl- 
edged to be great public men, and there is no class to which we have so good a 
right to look for them as to the profession of the law. 

Judge Durr concluded by offering the following toast : 

The memory of John Wells and Thomas Addis Emmett—By uniting literature 
with law, they rose to the summit of forensic eloquence. 

President Atten, of Girard College, in replying for the Institutions 
of Learning, spoke to the following effect : 

After the genuine wit and humor of that poem [Mr. Fretps’] it was embarrassing 
to speak to such anassembly. Butas he was no author or publisher, he considered 
he was indebted to the courtesy of the Committee for their kind invitation for him 
to respond to that sentiment. We were indebted to the fathers of New England 
rather than to the institutions of learning for the enlightenment of the times. 
They had laid the foundation for the learning, which, under their liberal 
guidance, had been disseminated like the waters along the hydrants of this city 
—distributed to every family. The good seed sown by those fathers of the Re- 
public had spread throughout the Union, and had sprung up in institutions 
adapted for the times. There are now colleges for instruction in agriculture, in 
chemistry, in the arts, in manufacture. There are various colleges, also, in 
which females pursue the practical studies. When the Bloomers first took out 
diplomas from our female colleges there was a good deal said about their being 
unfit to receive diplomas, But there is nothing so remarkable or mysterious in 
a diploma that it should be confined to men. He could see no reason why we 
should not allow the ladies to study in whatever branch of science, and learn 
whatever profession, they may think proper. Indeed, whether we did so or not, 
we may be sure they will manage in some way to do as they please. 

To the 10th toast the Rev. E. H. Cuaprn was announced to respond. 
Mr. Chapin arose amid loud cheers, “and made,” says The Tribune, 
“one of the most eloquent speeches we ever heard. He surpassed him- 
self, and thrilled the audience, all of whom were able to hear him, and 
him alone of all the speakers, so perfect was his vocalization, and so 
wretched the acoustic properties of the room in which he was speaking.” 

Sir: There are some things which overwhelm opposition and disdain alliance. 
The man who tries to drown the thunder of Niagara with his voice, appears not 
much more insignificant than the poet or orator who undertakes to illustrate and 
eulogize it. It is very much so, with “the Printing Press of the age of Steam 
and Electricity.” As it far outruns the rivalry of human speech, and delivers its 
messages to millions in a day, so it is, in itself, much more eloquent than anything 
that can be said about it. At least, Sir, as it stands before us, harnessed to those 
twin powers of Might and Swiftness, and more like an intelligent being than a ma- 
chine, with its slim fingers picks up and scatter into the world its burdbns of thought 
to go abroad “noiseless as snow-flakes, but potent as thunder,” it is quite 
certain that the profoundest suggestions which it excites are inexpressible, and 
that what can be spoken is very obvious. 

And s0, Sir, as you have invited me to speak upon this theme, if i merely reit- 
erate that which has been thought and spoken many times over, I must refer 
you for my apology to the theme itself. 

Mr. President, the printing press of the age of steam and electricity stands 

* A full report will be given in our next. 














before us in a three-fold aspect—as an indicator of mechanical and general pro- 
gress, as an actual power, and as an agent of great and beneficent uses. A few 
words upon each of these “ very obvious points.” 

I doubt whether we can select an illustration of the mechanical progress of 
the last four hundred years that is so obvious and tangible as the printing press, 
For, in the first place, within that period there has been no other mechanicg] 
agent of such direct and momentous importance. We divide time into epochs 
and crises perhaps too much, forgetting that there is no period or event which 
is sudden and complete in itself, but that historical changes work in sublime 
unity and silence, like the elements which filter among the ribs of the earth, 
But if ever, out of uninspired history, there was palpable sign and embodied 
symbol of crisis and change for the world, it appeared in that creaking, clumsy 
machine of Faust and Guttenberg. 

Yes, that was a queer, portentous creature, that rickety thing of wood and 
iron that came stalking into the world among kings and priests, thrones and 
castles, and other feudal reespectabilities. There was a revolutionist, there was 
a troublesome democrat, there was a voice for the groaning people, there was a 
prophet of free and beautiful thought, there was a working preacher that should 
tear the chained Word of God from the pillars of monasteries, and scatter it all 
over the world, and kindle the light to read it by. 

And if the printing press was thus important, both as an agent and a symbol 
of improvement, it is equally true that the greatest inventions and discoveries 
since that time have been allied with it, and in some way brought to serve its 
vast ends, 

Surely, the applications of steam-power are not more splendidly illustrated 
even in the rail-car and the steamship—great instruments of civilization as they 
are—than in the working of a hundred marvellous pieces of machinery to pub- 
lish and multiply those vehicles of intelligence, out of which all genuine civiliza- 
tion flows. 

Surely, the electric telegraph—(and the man is here to-night whose name is 
imperishably linked with it, and who, if he lives but a few years longer, will see its 
living nerve stretching around the globe, and feel the heart of China beating 
against his own)—surely, the electric telegraph demonstrates its capacity in no 
way so wonderfully as a reporter for the daily paper—bringing the last word 
from fision conventions and confusion caucuses, telling us that Sebastopol is at 
length taken, revealing the midnight interior of senates, touching our sym- 
pathies with a glimpse of poor, fever-smitten Norfolk, and daguerreotyping the 
passing life and interest of a world upon our breakfast table. 

I say, then, that the printing press, through all stages of its improvement, 
may be taken as the fitting symbol of the mechanical progress of the last four 
hundred years. 

And now, in order that you may realize the marvel of that progress, I only 
ask you to go back in imagination to the work-shop of Guttenberg, striking off 
that very copy of the Bible which is lodged scarcely more than a mile from this 
spot ; or into the presence of Caxton, holding up a damp sheet of the “ Histories 
of Troy,” or the ‘‘ Golden Legend; ” and then just take a walk through the vast 
manufactories of our Harpers and Appletons. Begin down cellar, with the best 
hand they have in the shop, the old fire-eater that tugs away there with forty 
or fifty horse power, and keeps every thing moving, and all hands busy ; and then 
go on and go up, through Chinese walls of printing paper, and catacombs of type, 
and armies of well-employed men and healthy, happy girls, each with an appointed 
task ; and look at the iron arms lifting and folding; the whizzing wheels, the 
enormous slabs of pressure, the delicate stamps—the countless agents that, with 
inconceivable quickness, work between the manuscript and the printer’s book, 
turning brains (where they do not themselves furnish the original material) into 
lead, and lead into print, and print into folded sheets, and sheets into volumes, 
and volumes into influences of diffused and illimitable power. 

Now, certainly, this is a vast sweep of mechanical improvement; but you 
will observe that it is not mechanical improvement merely, for it is absurd to talk 
of “ mere mechanical improvement” as though it involved every thing else. It 
presupposes a prior improvement, a development and enlightenment of the com- 
mon mind that is represented in these marvellous agents; and it argues @ co- 
existent improvement in the public intelligence which creates the demand for 
those productions, 

But, sir, the printing press in the age of steam and electricity, is likewise an 
actual and mighty power. Let its tendencies balance which way they may, for 
good or for evil, here it stands, and no man, with half a soul in him, would chain 
it if he could. I suppose there is no agent of our time that has so much power 
as the printing press, considering all the influences that are involved with it. 

I do not say that it isthe most excellent power; that it is better in quality or 
mightier in proportion to its area than some others. I think that the humav 
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yoice has a greater power within the sphere of its influence, and that nothing can 
equal the living utterance of truth, the effect of a magnetic personality. Nor do 
I speak of it as especially an independent power. Perhaps it is full as much the 
organ as the guide of public opinion—a barometer compressed by the air, and 
not always a reflector of the pure daylight ; so that we can tell, from this or that 
newspaper, how low down or in what social stratum it hangs, and learn by a 
book, as well as a bottle, what currents are running. 

But even as the concentrated force of public opinion or the expression of live 
thought, it is an incalculable power. From its iron lips thousands take truth or 
error. It lines the humblest cottages with its cheap libraries. Men will as 
soon go without their breakfast as without the daily paper; and so wide is its 
scope and so rapid its movement, that people half way up to Albany will read a 
report of this meeting before we are half out of bed. And if it engenders evil, it 
js the only vehicle through which the remedy can be poured into the world. 
And then, sir, just consider its power as a money interest. We are hardly 
aware, many of us, of the amount of capital which is employed; of the amount 
of wealth imbedded in stereotype and electrotype plates alone, crowded in the 
yaults of our great publishers as a merchant crowds the hold of his ship. 

Why, sir, in this very city there is buried treasure, treasure under ground ; 
not diamonds, not ingots, but treasure worth far more than any said to have 
been hidden by Captain Kidd. Genii, imprisoned in little boxes, that at the 
beck of the publisher start out with a power more potent than that of the spirit 
described in the Arabian tale. Surely, then, the press does indeed constitute the 
“fourth estate ;” and if it were not, as I have observed, so democratic, I should 
say that to it belongs one of the great diadems of the world. 

And thus, Mr. President, the third phase of the printing press in the age of 
steam and electricity assumes the most momentous interest. For nobody can 
study this wonderfal instrument without discovering that mainly, that on the 
whole, it is an agent of great and beneficent uses, 

I shall not enter, now, into any abstract argument to prove that this is the 
case, by showing that freedom and intelligence, and virtue and religion are 
linked indissolubly together; and that old Milton was right in what he said 
about truth being left free to combat with error. But, @ priori, I should believe 
that the printing press, in the age of steam and electricity, must be the agent of 
the highest uses—the best ends, because, sir, I believe that there is no great ac- 
tion of the natural or social world, permitted by Providence, without these ends. 
There was truth in the old conceit that the stars are mated with human destiny, 
and that distant planets reflect aspects of this earth. There is truth in the con- 
ception that every great movement of being and of power involves the purpose of 
God in regard to humanity. 

Do you think all these splendid vehicles of communication were matters of 
pleasure and profit, of commerce and the custom-house? I see a Providential 
purpose levying on these railroads and telegraphs to do its work, and far out on 
lonely seas it hangs its signal-lanterns on the bows of your steamships, And al- 
most the first thought—the comprehensive and most glorious thought—which 
the printing press awakens in your mind and my mind, and in the mind of every 
man, is that of great and beneficent uses, All its appurtenances are quickly 
translated into this meaning. Human measures are defeated, methods fail, but 
God’s own purposes never; and the processes of his eternal righteousness and 
truth run in the iron grooves of the printing press. 

And so, Mr. President, it is the moral interest of the great power that is re- 
presented here to-night, that lends to the occasion its most suggestive aspect. It 
is the fact that the power wielded by this Publishers’ Association is so much 
power working, on the whole, against the wrong and the falsehood that are 
in the world. I look upon these great printing-offices and factories of books as 
80 many moral encampments, and upon these ranks of workingmen and work- 
ingwomen as indeed a vast army, arrayed against huge Redans and Malakoffs of 
evil. Gentlemen of the New York Publishers’ Association, I thank you for those 
munitions of war, those embattled hosts and yonder glittering signals of success. 
Women, bending over your work, toil on, for it leads to a result well worthy the 
spirit and the true mission of woman. And you, my brethren, with rolled-up 
sleeves, remember it is a world-wide, a final conflict in which you are engaged, 
The rumble of the power-press is better than the rattle of artillery. The click 
of composing-sticks is more inspiring than the clank of armor, and every type, 
more sure than a bullet, and shooting noiseless as the summer air, shall hit the 
mark, though it be a thousand years ahead. Advance, battalions! for with 
every forward step the old wrong and falsehood of the world grows weaker, and 
is made ready to pass away. 


After the toast to the Newspaper Press, the Rev. Henry Warp 
Bercuer, in rising to respond, said : 





That brother Chapin had run away with his horse, and although when a boy 
he had learned to ride double, Pegasus was so short-backed that accomplishment 
was worthless in this case. He had been looking about to see if he could tell 
authors by their looks, but he could not find any indications by which he could 
distinguish authors from publishers, and they all looked remarkably Jike other 
people. He was a great reverencer of books; he once suffered from book- 
hunger, and he knew what it was, and there were not a few to whom a book 
was as a cup of water to a thirsty soul. When he was in Newtown, Connecticut, a 
woman in forlorn circumstances came to bring him a bunch of flowers; she had 
read one of his books on rural life. She told him her sad story, and said that 
flowers and books were her ‘only consolers. He then proceeded to complain of 
the places where men were inveigled to be stripped of their money for books— 
places where the most alluring bills were unblushingly set forth in the street, to 
the great detriment of the pockets of all economical men like himself. As to 
book publishers, he knew only one or two, and they were the best fellows in the 
world ; but he wished he was acquainted with a hundred, and had a hundred 
books to give them. 





We hope to give in our next, a full report of Mr. Beecher’s re- 
marks. They were quite impromptu, and were made under a misap- 
prehension, apparently ;—his topic being the Newspaper,—Dr. Chapin’s 
was the Mechanical Aspects of the Press. 


In the absence of Mr. James and Mr. THaoxeray, who wero ex- 
pected, Mr. Wittiam Youne, Editor of the Albion, was called on by 
the Chair to reply for English Literature: 

He briefly acknowledged the compliment, being unwilling, he said, in the 
absence of a more legitimate representative of English authorship, that it 
should pass unnoticed. He excused himself, however, from even an attempt to 
do justice to the theme, on the ground that the latest publication of the day— 
the Extra of which the audience was cognisant—had entirely absorbed his 
thoughts and feelings. So much was this the case, that he could not at that 
moment, in looking to the tri-colored drapery that hung behind the chair, avoid 
fancying himself at the storming of the Malakoff. After a few words expressive 
of his satisfaction that the relations between American publishers and English 
authors were being placed upon a fairer footing, he concluded by expressing a 
hope that the bonds of literary union, at least, between the two countries 
would be cemented more and more. 


The toast to the “ Sister Cities” was replied to by Hon. J. V. CO. 
Sairu, Mayor of Boston, in a short and very happy impromptu speech. 
He came there an invited guest, with the sole object of satisfying his curios- 
ity in looking upon these marked men and marked ladies. He thought the 
mistake of the evening was that the strangers here that night did not know the 
distinguished authors and authoresses present. He thought they ought to have 
been labelled. (Laughter.) He came from Boston, famous somewhat for her 
literature and oratory. He regretted that Mr. Everett and Mr. Winthrop were 
not present. He paid a compliment next to Mr. Bancroft. New York was the 
only city in America that had a Palace, and he was glad to say, that it was not 
erected for kings and princes, but for the republic of letters. He gave in 
conclusion— 
The American authors—like the American flag—wherever they go, they are 
respected, 

For the Publishers of Boston, Mr. Crooxer, of the firm of Crocker 
& Brewster, the oldest publishing firm in Boston—Mr. O. O. Lrrrie, of 
the firm of Little, Brown & Co., and Mr, Fiexps, of Ticknor & Fields, 
were expected to respond. Mr. Lirrie said: 

Mr. President: I rise to acknowledge the compliment paid to my late part- 
ner, Mr. James Brown. His merits, as a publisher and a gentleman, endeared 
him to all who knew him. In conclusion, Mr. Little gave the following 
sentiment— 

The memory of Daniel Appleton—The founder of one of the most eminent 
and extensive publishing houses of the age, and worthily represented by his 


successors. 


Tne remarks of Mr. Crocker were to the following effect : 

Mr. President: In my partner’s name, and in my own name, I thank you 
for the kind manner in which you have been pleased to allude to our firm,— 
more especially do we thank you for the very respectful allusion in the sentiment 
just given to one, the late Gov. Armstrong, with whom we served our 
apprenticeship, and were for a long series of years connected in business, 
and whose memory we cherish as of one whose life and character did 
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honor to his position as a publisher. If our firm is the oldest book- 
firm in Boston, all I can ‘say is, the others must be young; for neither my 
partner nor myself entered a book-store or printing-office till 1811, only 
44 years since. In that year we first met each other as apprentices on the 
‘spot where we have ever remained, and now do business—having been partners 
since 1818, thirty-seven years. If, however, I am somewhat old in the book 
business, one thing is certain, Iam quite new in speech making, and must 
therefore be excused for even attempting it. But fortunately, though we stand 
on the soil of New York, there is at hand a fine Boston Field, from which we 
have often reaped rich harvests, and as this is a fruit festival, and the fruit 
gathered from this Field is always pleasant to the taste, (and, by the way, it 
will only improve by age,) I will therefore direct you to this Field, as represent- 
ing more favorably than myself the soil and cultivation of our Northern City. 

With your permission, allow me to detain you with one sentiment: 

New York Booksellers,x—We have often taken impressions of their honorable 
dealings: to-day we take one of their kindness and courtesy. 


Mr. J. T. Fietps, being called for, spun a few lines that held a 
delighted audience for about five minutes, and were rapturously ap- 
plauded. He introduced the subject with a few graceful remarks. 


When fresh upon this soil of ours 
Books first began to grow, 

The sons of men were apt to think 
The business rather slow. 

A heavy quarto, now and then, 
Came out and banged away,— 

But very few, it would n’t do, 
Because they did n’t pay. 


A little shop would rarely pop 
Its sign up in the air 
To tell the passer-by he might 
Get printed pages there. 
For folks that buy were very shy 
To spend their moneys thus, 
And thought that reading only made 
A very useless fuss. 


They had not much to boast of then, 
No Giant Fruits like ours, 

No Stetsons with their Astors, and 
All other kinds of Flowers ; 

They lived on corn and hominy, 
(Or else Historians forge)— 

Their markets knew no double P. P.’s 
Whose Christian name is George. 

Methinks I see the Publisher 
In those unpleasant days, 

When books that slept on dusty shelves 
Were always wrapped in baize; 

Methinks I see his hurigry look, 
His cheek so wan and pale ; 

Ah! how unlike the Publishers 
Who come to Bangs’s sale. 


His wife would sit, and sew and kuit, 
Behind the counter then,— 

And when a customer went out, 
She bade him “call again!” 

They did n’t ride in splendid style— 
The help-meets years ago— 

But trotted out to walk about 
On un-fantastic toe. 


Small books were primers then I trow, 
And almanacs likewise, 

But Bibles ran in early days 
To most prodigious size. 

It took two men to lift one up, 
And two to set it down, 

And people ran to see them when 
They moved about the town. 


No temperance auctioneers lived then,— 
"Twas quite a different thing,— 

For when they knocked a folio down, 
They always took a sling. 

Hard work it was to sell their stock 
Far back in those dim morns, 

But now, like famous bovine tribes, 
They thrive upon short horns. 


Tough days were those to launch a book— 
It makes us youngsters smile— 

For when they got a volume off 
Folks heard it creak a mile. 





But soon the times began to change, 
And change began to flow, 

And pockets tinkled loud with cash 
That once were very low. 


How slow and sure they set their types, 
How small editions ran! 

Then fifty thousand never sold— 
Before the sale began. 

For how could they, poor plodding souls, 
Be either swift or wise, 

Who uever learned the mighty art 
Of how to advertise. 


Imagine now a powdered head, 
And suit of homespun gray, 
That flourished here a century back, 
Come stumping down Broadway. 
The old man leans upon his staff, 
And gazing o’er the ground, 
Observes a tall, palatial pile 
With show-bills posted round. 


“T think,” says he, “Tl choose a book 
“To read this afternoon— 

“ The last new work I'll carry home 
“To keep my wits in tune. 

“Give me,” he cries, “the latest thing”— 
The shopman’s in a maze, 

For here are ninety-six new tales 
Just out the last two days! 


The stranger sighs, but begs him then 
To name the titles o’er 

Of just a few, of all that’s new, 
In his abundant store. 

So he begins—“ The Sea of Blood !” 
“ A work of wondrous power, 

‘© Of which we’ve sold ten thousand sets 
“Within the last half hour! 


“ This is the new ‘ Sensation’ book, 
“ A work of so much force 
“The first edition all blew up 
* And smashed a cart and horse! 
“ A friend, who read the manuscript 
“ Without sufficient care, 
“Was torn to rags, altho’ he had 
“ Six cables round his hair! 


“¢ The Eggs of Thought’ I'll recommend 
* As very thrilling lays,— 
‘¢ Some Poets poach, but here is one 
“ That all the papers praise. 
“‘ The School Commissioners out West 
“ Have ordered seventy tons, 
“ That widely they may be dispersed 
* Among their setting suns. 


‘¢ And here’s a most astounding tale, 
* A volume full of fire, 

‘* The author’s name is known to fame— 
“« Stupendous Stubbs, Esquire ! 

“ And here, ‘The Howling Ditch of Crime, 
‘“* By A. Sapphira Stress, 

“Two hundred men fell dead last night 
“A working at the press! 


‘‘ Our printers beat Briareus, 
“ As now the story stands, 
“ For that same worthy only had 
“ About a hundred hands ! ” 
The old man groans in sad dismay, 
Then cries in trembling tones 
“No more! give me a modest work 
“ We used to call ‘ Tom Jones!’” 


Well let us pause :—we do not meet 
Each other’s ears to box, 

And folks that in glass houses talk, 
Should never handle rocks ! 

But yet a hint may not be lost, 
Altho’ ’tis dropped in fun,— 

Don’t publish books that from your press 
Whoever reads may run! 


* Tis not success, as Curtis says, 
In gold to make returns, 

That rank is but the guinea-stamp— 
Sang glorious Robert Burns! 
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Talk not to us of brimming skulls 
Of dark, unholy wine,— 
Our authors—bless their Sunny-sides ! 
Are friends of yours and mine. 


We've many a stately barge afloat,— 
A rare and goodly show ; 

But let us not forget the oars 
From Paternoster Row ! 

There’s many a figure-head that sails 
Among our craft to-day, 

That bears our English brothers’ stamp, 
For which we ought to pay. 

Let Learning’s train, without a stain, 
Be welcom’d with “ All Hails !” 

But only half its office is 
To carry on the Males! 

Come, Lads, a cheer for those who make 
The world’s rough labor light ;— 

For Woman’s pen, like Woman’s heart, 
Is always in the Right! 


Denry C. Carry, Esq., of Philadelphia, was called upon to respond 
r the Philadelphia Booksellers, but did not make his appearance, hav- 
ing left the hall. We hope to give in our next some interesting facts 
prepared by Mr. Carey. 
Volunteer toasts having been invited, the following were presented : 
By Joun KEESE : 
Woman.—The rarest and most exquisite work of the Great Author; illus- 
trated by the Graces, and published in Paradise. 
By Dr. A. K. GARDNER: 
Woman.—The type of loveliness, bearing the impress of divinity, a lettered 
angel; she is an acknowledged standard work. 
By Mr. Mason: 
Our Guests—The authors of America, whom we are proud to call friends. 
United we stand, divided we fall. 
By Mr. Orton: 
The Health of the Mayor of New York. 
Mr. Woop said that he did not know why he should speak, as he was not a 
book-publisher, and was author of no book, unless it might be the Complaint 


Book. He gave 
The Health of Prof. Morse. 
Prof. Morse said that he felt highly flattered by the compliment, but he was 


not prepared to speak. 
Dr. GARDNER said that if it was parliamentary, he would like to propose the 


health of Peter Parley. 

Mr. GoopricH was called for, but he could only say that the last time he 
heard of Peter Parley, he had gone somewhere up the Connecticut River to see 
if he could find Rip Van Winkle. 

Another volunteer toast was: 

The Inventor of the Electric Telegraph—Let us hope that in his management of 
lightning he may not become Mors est omnibus. 

“The assembly,” says the Tribune, “ slowly broke up soon after 11 o'clock, 
Not the least interesting feature of the entertainment, was the social meeting of 
those who had long known each other, but had never met face to face before. 


Many a pleasant acquaintance will date from this festival.” 

Letters were received by the Secretary from the following, who | 
were unable to be present: 
Prof. Agassiz, Rev. W. H. Furness, 
Rev. J. 8. C. Abbott, Henry Giles, 
Prof. Chas. Anthon, Prof. A. Guyot, 
A. Barclay, Esq., Br. Con. O. W. Holmes, M.D. 
Rey. H. A. Boardman,D.D. Fitzgreene Haileck, 
Prof. Bartlett, Hon. Ogden Hoffman, 
Rev. Dr. Bethune, Mrs. S. J. Hale, 
Rev. Dr. Bellows, Edw. Hitchcock, LL.D. 
J. Russell Bartlett, Prof. Jas. Hail, 
Rev. Albert Barnes, Rev. Dr. Hawks, 
Geo. W. Curtis, Hon. Geo. S. Hillard, 
Hon. J. R. Chandler, Prof. Theo. Irving, 
Miss S. F. Cooper, Hon, J. P. Kennedy, 
Miss C. F. Cooper, Prof. A. Koeppen, 
Dr. J. G. Cogswell, F, Lieber, LL.D. 
Hon. J. A. Dix, H. W. Longfellow, 
Prof. J. D. Dana, Horace Mann, 
R. H. Dana, Dr. W. S. Mayo, 
Dr. Dunglison, Herman Melville, 
Rt. Rey. Bp. Doane, Hon. J. G. Palfrey, 
R. W. Emerson, Wm. H. Prescott, 
Dr. J. W. Francis, Hon. J. K. Paulding, 


Commodore Perry, 
Hon. Wm. B. Reed, 
Geo. Ripley, 

Rev. Dr. Ryerson, C. W. 
Jared Sparks, LL.D. 
Miss Sedgwick, 

Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D. 
Mrs. Sigourney, 
Prof. H. B. Smith, 
J. G. Saxe, 

Prof. Schele de Vere, 
Prof. C, E. Stowe, 
Mrs. H. B. Stowe, 
W. Gilmore Simms, 
Pres. H. P. Tappan, 
Rev. Dr. Wayland, 
E. P. Whipple, 

Lt. Wise, U. S. N. 

J. G. Whittier. 

Miss Wormeley, 
Hon. R. C. Winthrop, 
Gen. J. W. Webb. 








Among those not heard from were— 
Rev. Jacob Abbott, Miss V. Hawes, 
Rey. J. W. Alexander, Archbishop Hughes, 
Rev. J. A. Alexander, J. T. Irving, 

Hon. T. H. Benton, R. B. Kimball, 
Rev. Dr. Bushnell, Lieut. Maury, 

Hon. R. T. Conrad, Gen. G. P. Morris, 
Hon. Caleb Cushing, Donald K. Mitchell, 
A. B. Durand, J. M. Mackie, 

Miss Cummings, Brantz Mayer, Mrs. R. M. Stebbins, 

Geo. H. Calvert, Miss Lizzie Petit, (Mrs. Hewitt), 

Mrs. L. M. Child, Rt. Rev. Bp. Potter, of J. T. Trowbridge, 

Thomas Ewbank, N.Y. Geo, Ticknor, 

Prof. Felton, Hon. H. J. Raymond, D. T. Valentine, 

Rev. Dr. Ferris, Mrs. W. F. Ritchie, G. C. Verplanck, 

Mrs. Gilman, Rey. J. F. Schroeder, D.D. Mrs. E. Willard, 

Rev. Dr. Gilman, Rev. R. S. Storrs, D.D. Rev. W. R. Williams, D. D. 
Horace Greeley, Theodore Sedgwick, Capt. Wilkes, U. S. N. 
Miss H. Gould, 


The following are among the letters received from those unable to 
be present. 


Prof. E. P. Smith, 
Hon, W. H. Seward, 
Gen, Scott, 

Prof. Silliman, 

Prof. B. Silliman, jr., 
Chas, Sprague, 


Rev. Dr. Sprague, 
Rev. F. W. Shelton, 


Red Rock, Lynn, Sept. 6th, 1855. 

GENTLEMEN,—I have had the honor of receiving your invitation to a festival 
on the 20th of the present month; and I regret very much that my engagement, 
are such that I shall be unable to be present at it. I should be very glad to meet 
my fellow-laborers in the field of letters, whose names I have long held in honors 
and with some of whom I have the pleasure of a personal acquaintance. If 
toasts should be in fashion, will you allow me to send you one ? 

The Complimentary Festival to Authors and Publishers :—By their fruits ye 
shall know them. 

I have the honor to be, Gentlemen, with much respect, 
Your obed’t serv’t, 
Ws. H. Prescorr, 





Concord, Mass,, 19th Sept., 1855. 

GENTLEMEN,—An occasion of much local interest to this town, and on which I 
have duties to perform, falling nearly at the same time with the festival, puts it 
out of my power to accept your invitation. I am sorry for the accident, for it is 
easy to see the brilliant promise of your meeting. I know the power and enter- 
prise of your association, which is pushing across the continent the most civiliz- 
ing of all trades. I am well acquainted with the high personal worth of many 
of its members, and I have just learned what a rare circle of guests you have 
summoned to grace the day. I am truly sorry that I cannot use the privilege 
you so courteously offer me. May every happy and cordial feeling brighten the 
day! The friendliest meeting of the authors and publishers of good books, I 
must think one of the fairest omens for mankind. 

Respectfully, your obliged servant, 
R. W. Emerson, 





Cambridge, 5th Sept.. 1855. 
Dear Srr,—I duly received your kind invitation to be present at the festive 
entertainment given by the New York Publishers’ Association to the Authors, 
Booksellers, and Publishers of the United States. I deeply regret that my en- 
gagements make it absolutely impossible for me to be present on this occasion, 
My experience of the conditions of Authors and Publishers in the Old as well as 
the New World, and of their relations to one another, might have afforded me 


the opportunity of making some remarks which may not be without interest. 


There is, however, one feature to which I desire to call attention even though 
absent, and which the recent announcement of my new work on the Natural 
History of the United States has established beyond question; I allude to the 
possibility of publishing here, without any other patronage than that of an en- 
lightened community, any scientific work, however expensive, which may be 
expected to advance the cause of science.* When it is remembered that the 
greatest naturalist of our century, Cuvier, died poor, although occupying the 
highest stations in public life, and that Humboldt himself has spent a fortune in 
the publication of his works, it is matter of national importance for America to 
know that when properly appealed to, her citizens will come forward and 
effectually support whatever may contribute to her intellectual greatness, 
Should there be an opportunity to persent it, I would offer the following sentiment : 

America’s scientific, literary, and artistic prosperity, as the safest foundation 
of her moral greatness. 

With great regard, yours very truly, 


F. Aaassiz. 
* We are informed that for Prof. Agaseia’s great work, which will cost $120.00 per set, 
there are already nearly 1000 subscribers in this country—a fact that will amaze the 


savanis of Europe.—G.P.?. 
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Bath, near New York, &th September, 1855. 

GENTLEMEN,—I regret that by the time when you will celebrate the festival, 
to which you have invited me in the name of the New York Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, official duty will have called me far from your city. I respect the friendly 
feeling toward me which has dictated the invitation; and I honor the object of 
your festival, which is, if I understand it rightly, to give an opportunity of closer 
contact to all engaged in the great economy of literature. 

Division of labor is now universally acknowledged as a natural result and 
efficient means of advancement; but the consequences are fatal when separation 
of the laborers comes to be substituted for division of labor. As labor is farther 
divided, sympathy and cordial contact among the laborers ought to increase, if 
we wish for the best fruits of civilization ; and this seems to me a truth of pecu- 
liar importance for all the laborers in the vineyards, and fields, and gardens, and 
copses, and prairies of literature. 

The greatest monuments that noble nations can erect in honor of themselves, 
and through which they act most faithfully their assigned parts in the progress 
of our kind, are their Law and Literature. Great indeed is the age in which it 
is vouchsafed to a people to see both flourish at the same time. It is but rarely 
the case. If we happen to live in a period without mark regarding the one, it 
will be allowed that our literature is not falling back, not standing still. I hail 
every thing that can be of service to its advancement, and thus wish every pos- 
sible success to your festival. 

Your feast is to be a “ fruit festival.” The varied fruits on your wide-spread 
tables, under that transparent dome, will be fit representatives of our literature. 
Nations, as they devoutly pray for the kindly fruits of the earth, ought in like 
manner to pray for the kindly fruits of the mind. I speak it with reverence, for 
I mean it literally. And a nation like ours ought fervently to pray that no part 
of the country should ever be prevented from sending its fruits to similar feasts 
as domestic productions. Although my daily teaching is political philosophy, I 
know too wel! that politics are no appropriate subject to be touched upon on an 
occasion like this; but it seems to me that when a loyal American and a scholar 
or author speaks in these times of the Union, he speaks of patriotics, if I may 
make a word, rather than of politics; and I feel that were I present at your fes- 
tival, and called upon to give a toast, I should neither trespass the bounds of 
strict propriety, nor go beyond the literary and bibliopolic character of the festi- 
val, were I to propose, “‘ The whole country.—Perish her internal enemies. It 
is noble, yet easy, for noble men to die for their country ; it is nobler, and diffi- 
cult, to live for her.” 


I am, with very great regard, Gentlemen, 
Your very obedient, 
Francis LIEBER. 





New York, September, 13th, 1855. 
GENTLEMEN,—No public festival would attract me more than that to which 


reason than that of a severe and irreparable domestic loss, would indispose me 
to avail myself of your tasteful hospitality. While the state of my own feelings 
thus keeps me from your midst, let me say, that to one who has wutched, for 
half a century, the simultaneous growth of native literature and publishing enter- 
prise in this country, this occasion suggests curious recollections and exalted 
hopes. The first time I had the pleasure of witnessing a social gathering of 
American publishers was at the old City Hotel, Broadway, in 1802, at your pri- 
mary organization I believe, and under the auspices of the venerable Matthew 
Carey. About thirty years after, I was one of the large assembly brought to- 
gether by the Brothers Harper. If you compare the annual list of new works, 
the authors, bookstores, processes of manufacture at the beginning of the century 
and now, you will realize the vast progress of our country in this the noblest de- 
partment of her industry; and feel how much of interest the history of your 
guild must possess for one who has followed it with sympathy and circumspec- 
tion. It is to me a most grateful reminiscence that stereotyping, which has so 
multiplied the capabilities of your pursuit, was originated by one of our eminent 
fellow-citizens of New York. 

Having, at times, during a busy professional life, become somewhat familiar 
both with the composing stick and the pen, I am proud to claim fraternity with 
both hosts and guests; and as the latter are chiefly authors, I cannot but hope 
that a better mutual understanding may be one of the fruits of this reunion. 

My sincere congratulations, gentlemen, are yours on this interesting occasion ; 
and I beg you will accept my grateful acknowledgments for your courteous invi- 
tation, and my best wishes for the success of your association, 

Very truly yours, 
Joun W, Francis. 


ve 





you have done me the honor to request my presence ; and no less imperative a | 











Antioch College, Yellow Springs, O., Sept. 7th, 1855, 
Dear Sir,—I have this day received your kind invitation to be present at an 
entertainment, at the Crystal Palace, on the 27th inst., given by the authors, 
booksellers, and publishers of the United States and Canada. 

I cannot express to you how delighted I should be to accept your hospitalities 
on that occasion. Your Crystal Palace is as famous a place as Mount Olympus; 
and the men and women whom you will assemble there will constitute a much 
more respectable company, and, I doubt not, will have a longer dynasty than 
those who convened at the court of Jupiter. If there is any Mythological athe. 
ism in this, I hope my classical friends will pardon me. In such a company, it 
would be an honor to be one of the Dii Minores. But I am one of the Lares only, 
stationed at a distant hearthstone, and must remain and take care of the inter. 
ests of my small family. 

With many thanks for your invitation, I am, very truly, 
Yours, &c., 
Horace Mann, 





Univ-rsity of Michigan, Sept. 22d, 1855, 

Dear Sir:—I sincerely regret that my engagements, just at the opening of 
our University year, are such that I am compelled to deny myself the pleasure 
of sharing in those graceful festivities which the good taste of your Association 
has prepared for the ‘* Authors, Booksellers, and Publishers of the United States 
and Canada,” - T he feast of reason and the flow of soul,” must be particularly 
rich and free on occasions which assemble; so many literary men who do honor 
to our country. ‘ 

I feel, therefore, that I am suffering no ordinary loss in being prevented from 
occupying a seatamong you. ButI shall share, at least, in the sentiment which 
brings you together. 

Authors must forever be associated with Publishers and Booksellers. They 
are, at least, bound together by common necessities and interests, and they ought 
also to be bound together by congenial tastes and aims. Their union is the ever- 
lasting union of thought and work—a union which appears every where in the 
Universe, for God who always thinks “ worketh hitherto ”—a union which is the 
parent of civilization, of all useful and beautiful arts, of all human improvement 


‘and advancement. Poems, fictions, histories, and works of science, spring from 
} 


genious? learning and investigation} can ‘only create and produce the forms of | 
beauty and truth, To the Publisher belongs the work of circulating them 
among mankind, and shedding their influence upon the soil of human hearts, 

Nothing characterizes our age more strongly than the immense number of 
books which are written, printed, and scattered abroad. The power of steam is 
invoked to move the press, and the manufacto ries of books stately and imposing 
xival the manufuctories of the useful commodities. Booksellers carry on their 
trade in splendid palaces. The country is filled with Book-shops of every de- 
scription ; and Steamboats and Rail-cars are thronged with juvenile itinerant 
book-traders. 

It is evident to all that this vast mass of literary productions contains a large 
proportion of questionable and ephemeral works. There is a taste for light 
reading which will ever require to be indulged, and booksellers like other traders 
will naturally meet a want which symbolizes with the want of silks, jewelry, 
confectionary and toys in other forms of life. But as the useful metals aud sub- 
stantial fabrics which make up the stable utilities of life, form the true basis of 
ordinary commerce, so the books of true genius and thorough scholarship must 
prove the solid foundations of the book-trade. Whatever may be the fate of 
these books, like the poems of Shakspeare and Milton, and the philosophy of 
Kant, when first given to the world, their substantial value sooner or ‘ater be- 
comes indicated, and they remain imperishable capital for the trade when ephem- 


eral tinsels are forgotten. 

But to the production of books which ‘ mankind will never let die,” nothing 
is so important as the higher institutions of learning, where the mind is fed with 
abundance of knowledge, where thought is disciplined by manly study, where 
ingeyious youth is led reverently to commune with the great thoughts of immor- i 
tal duthors, and where in early life academic associations are awakened, and the, a) 
culture and polish of classic life are gained. ; 

In saying this, I may, perhaps, be regarded as speaking under the influence 
of my own condition and habits of life, but the truth I have spoken none will 
deny. Indeed, I doubt not this truth lives in the minds of the scholars and au- 
thors whom your Association has congregated to enjoy this festal day, and some 
one among them may make it a theme of-eloquent discourse, and thus, happily 
anticipate what I can here only briefly suggest. 

We desire to perfect our national literature, and some are laboring worthily 


for it, and making noble contributions to it. But never can we be prepared fully 
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to do our work until we rear up more abundantly, in every department of lite- 
rary labor, thorough and ripe scholars. 

Thought must first of all be perfected. Does it not, then, behoove the men 
who are making books, and the men who are publishing books to enter deeply 
into the educational interests of our country ; and, especially does it not behoove 
them to unite their influence and efforts to create those great and perfect institu- 
tions which are competent to make the men who shall make the books hereafter, 
as well as the men who ought to control our political questions. 

One effect of such institutions, like the Universities of Paris and Berlin, would 
be to unite in permanent and central associations scholars and authors. 

The present meeting, “the first of the kind in nearly twenty years,” is a 
grateful and genial affair, and one which, it is to be hoped, will produce impor- 
tant results. Could there be a National University, and a National Academy in 
New York, then we should have a perennial Association of intellect, genius, ta- 
lent and learning. Then authors of the highest grade would be multiplied. Then 
a higher culture would be widely diffused, and readers of taste and thought 
spring up every where. We shonld have higher standards and more perfect pro- 
ductions. Then the book trade would not be diminished, but publishers would 
have the satisfaction of contributing more to the gratification of pure taste and 
cultivated intellect, and less to frivolity and unthinkingness, 

I may add, too, that the Publisher will become a true artist, in producing 
beautiful editions, when, like Aldus, he is conscious of sending forth to the 
world immortal works. 

With many thanks for the polite invitation of the Association of Publishers 
and Booksellers, and renewed expressions of regret that I am unable to avail 
myself of it, I remain, very respectfully yours, 

Henry P. Tappan. 


New York, 26 Sept. 1855. 
Dear Str,—In consequence of my absence from the city I did not receive, 
until a few days ago, the invitation of the New York Book Publishers’ Associa- 
tion to attend the Complimentary Fruit-Festival to Authors and Booksellers, on 
the 27th inst., and I regret that an engagement will deprive me of the pleasure 
of accepting it. 
It would be very gratifying to me to be able to meet an assembly of gentle- 


men representing so largely the genius and enterprise of the country, the fruits | 


of whose labors are to be found in every respectable library in Christendom, 
To an American travelling abroad, one of the most grateful evidences of the 
respect paid to the intellectual character of his native country is to find, as he 
does, on every book-stall, the works of his gifted countrymen translated into 
every modern language. 
I renew the expression of my regret, that I cannot meet in person those, 
who have done so much honor to the cause of Letters in America, and am, 
With sincere regard, yours, 
Joun A. Dix. 


Philadelphia, Sept. 21st, 1855. 

Dear Sir,—It gives me much pleasure to acknowledge, through you, an in- 
vitation from the Executive Committee of the New York Book Publishers’ As- 
sociation, to the Fruit Festival at the Crystal Palace, on the 27th. 

I should be highly gratified to attend and witness the gathering together of 
such a host of the good, the great, and the gifted, as I doubt not will be with 
you. It is, therefore, with no common regret, that I have concluded to decline, 
partly on account of my engagements, but chiefly because I do not like to incur 
the risk of such fatal accidents as have, of late, happened on the rail route be- 
tween the two cities. I should go without fear of danger if duty made it neces- 
sary, but in “the pursuit of happiness” I think we should take personal safety 
into the account 

So, sir, please accept for yourself, and for the gentlemen of your Association, 
my cordial thanks for the honor done me ; and, also, accept my warmest wishes 
for the success of the pleasant entertainment you have designed. May the Fes- 
tival be truly the feast of reason and the flow of soul—worthy of the names that 
herald it, and of the cause it is designed to advance. 

My own share in literature though humble, has been sufficient to make me 
estimate highly these efforts to promote confidence and good will between Au- 
thors and Publishers. Perhaps the best elucidation of my own sentiments on the 
influence of books is found in the volume of poems I send with this letter, (“ Three 
Hours, or the Vigil of Love,” &c., see pages 19 and 20.) 

Very truly yours, 
Saran JosepHa Har. 





Coldwater, Mich., Sept. 17th, 1855. 

Dear Srr,—I have the honor to acknowledge, through you, an invitation 
from the “‘ New York Book Publishers’ Association,” to a complimentary fruit 
festival, to authors and Booksellers, to be given at the Crystal Palace, Sept. 27th. 

I regret exceedingly that my engagements, and the great distance at which 
I find myself from New York, will prevent my being present on an occasion so 
interesting and agreeable. 

For myself, I needed no assurance that this festival will be “a pleasant and 
acceptable reunion of those connected in the book-world, both as authors and as 
business men.” I have long been of the opinion that the prevailing idea of the 
natural enmity of authors and publishers was “a popular fallacy.” Rather are 
they natural allies, with one great common interest at the bottom. I, for one, 
will not confess to any truth in the satire of the envious and uninvited, who may 
style this convocation a temporary coalition of hostile classes—a monster “ Hap- 
py Family” exhibition. It is rather a friendly and most fitting assemblage of 
the too long divided household of literature. The gracious common mother calls 
them together; and, after gently discoursing on the text, “‘ Behold how good a 
thing it is for brethren to dwell together in unity,” will proceed to feast them 
into perfect harmony and good feeling. May you all find “it good to be there,” 
and among the luscious fruits spread before you, may no “ apple of discord” 
have place. Respectfully yours, 

Grace GREENWOOD, 
(Mrs. L. K. Lippincott.) 





Amesbury, Sept. 22, 1855. 

GeNTLEMEN,—If sickness, as Charles Lamb intimates, has its privileges and 
immunities, it has also its privations, not the least of which, in my own case, is 
the inability to participate in your entertainment on the 27th inst. 

I the more regret this, as owing to the circumstances of my life and pur- 
suits, I have enjoyed but a very limited personal acquaintance with authors and 
publishers, the class defined by Carlyle as “ Makers of Books.” That acquain- 
tance, so far as it has gone, has been so uniformly pleasant and satisfactory, that 
I am very sorry to lose the favorable opportunity of extending it at the contem- 
plated festival. 

As it is, I await with interest the published details of your entertainment, and 
heartily desirous that it may fully equal your anticipations of mutual pleasure 


and benefit, 
I am, gentlemen, very truly your friend, 


Joun G. Wurrrrer. 





Dear Sir, Bucksport, Sept. 5th, 1855. 

I beg to return you my sincere thanks for the invitation with whizh you have 
honored me to the Authors’ and Booksellers’ Festival. It is with deep regret that 
I decline it—at least I fear I must do so, Distance, and, at this season, demands 
which tax my hours, will, { am afraid, prevent my attendance. I consider this 
a great privation. It is a meeting with which I have entire sympathy, and from 
which I should hope for the purest pleasure. Literature is the great common 
field where all creeds and nationalities can assemble in harmony, and in which 
the humanities and charities of our race are seen to be immortal and universal. 
The glory of literature to me is, that it allows nothing which is nobly human to 
die, and that amidst the clashings of opinions and the changes of ages, this gathers 
up what is choicest in affection, grandest in sentiment, and truest in thought— 
from old Homer to old Chaucer—from old Chaucer to young Shakspeare, Bryant, 


&c., and from Plato to Emerson. 
Yours truly, 
Henry GILEs, 





Millwood, Va., Sept. 20, 1855. 

Dear Sir,—Owing to my absence from Richmond, your obliging invitation 
on the part of the Book Publishers’ Association, to attend their festival on the 
27th inst., did not reach me until yesterday, 

I feel real regret at not being able to visit New York, and be with you at 
this very interesting reunion. It could scarcely fail to be an occasion of the 
most unalloyed pleasure to myself, since it would afford me an occasion of meet- 
ing many warm personal friends among authors and publishers, and further, of 
indulging a desire I have long felt, to make the acquaintance of many gentlemen 
of letters, for whose published writings I have felt with the country at large, such 
sincere admiration. 

I can only assure you, and the members of the Association, of my cordial 
sympathy and good wishes, and again of my regret that other arrangements 
make it impossible for me to accept their obliging invitation. 

very truly yo 
Pa Te Jxo. Esten Cooker. 
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Boston, Sept. 25, 1855. 

Dear Srr,—An unfortunate mistake as to dates, has placed me more than 
two weeks behindhand in answering your letter, with its gratifying invitation 
to the entertainment by your Association. I hope my delay will not put you to 
any inconvenience. 

It was my intention to accept the invitation, and give myself the pleasure 
so richly promised, but I find that my engagements to-morrow will prevent my 
leaving Boston. 

T assure you I value highly this invitation, and wish all prosperity to the 
Publishers of books, whose prosperity isthe best hope of Authors and the best 
interest of the public. 

Your obedient Servant, 
Ricnarp H. Dana, Jr. 


The Publishers of Books. Their prosperity is the best hope of authors, the 
highest interest of the public, and the brightest evidence of literature. 





Rochester, Sept, 26, 1855. 


Dear Srr,—I thank you for the note of invitation to attend the Festival of 
the New York Publishers’ Association, on the 27th inst. Until within a short 
period I had intended to be present, but I regret to say that official duties will 
absolutely prevent me from enjoying that pleasure. 

Whatever tends to cement a closer union between Publishers and Authors, 
and to promote a better understanding of their common interests, cannot but be 
beneficial to common progress. The enterprise and skill of the Publishers are 
as necessary to give good literature its proper diffusion as are the learning and 
genius of the Author to produce it. 

No body of men in our country combines within it a larger amount of 
intelligence, honor, and moral worth, than the members of the “Trade.” The 
conception of the “ Festival” is a happy one, and from the character of those 
engaged in it, I am certain that it will have triumphant success. 

I am, very truly, 
Your obedient Servant, 
M. B. ANDERSON. 





Brown University, Providence, Sept. 22d, 1855. 

Dear Srr,—Nothing but illness would have occasioned my replying so late 
to your polite card of invitation, which, however, by some accident, did not 
reach me till a day or two after the 10th. 

There is something so refreshing and exhilarating, so much that is unique, 
and, I may say, really classical, in this idea of a fruit festival, celebrated to- 
gether by authors and publishers in the Crystal Palace, that I am tempted to 
run considerable risk of professional delinquency to be there to see and enjoy it- 
But yet, while I make my grateful acknowledgments for your kindness, I must 
say, that my college duties will compel me to forego the great pleasure of shar- 
ing in this most tempting occasion. Whoever of your learned craft gave birth 
to the happy thought of the fruit festival, deserves certainly an ovation, if not a 
regular triumph, at the hands of his brethren. Indeed you ought to rank him 
with the originators of those joyous fruit festivals of ancient Greece, which used 
to summon together, at the vintage season, the best talent of the country and the 
world, where letters and art always received such vigorous impulses, and where, 
too, the Grecian comedy and the Grecian tragedy first sprang into being, and 
afterwards sprang up into such wonderful perfection. 

If you will accept a sentiment from an humble friend and well-wisher, I 
would say,—So may it be with this great fruit festival of the Book-Publishers of 
the New World—alike joyous, and brilliant by the presence of intelligence, talent 
and genius—and alike rich in fruit—the fruit of the garden, the orchard, and the 
field—and the fruits of elegant letters and good learning. 

Yours very truly, 
J. L. Lrxcoiy. 





East Windsor Hill, Conn., 14th Sept., 1855. 

My Dear Sir,—I have just returned from a journey, and find your favor of 
the 3d, inclosing a card of invitation to the “Complimentary Fruit Festival,” 
awaiting my reply. 

I feel honored and flattered; but, my dear sir, I freely confess that this 
scheme of setting Gog and Magog face to face has appeared to me eminently 
preposterous. I cannot learn that any harmonious reunion of the beasts of the 
earth for fruit-eating purposes has taken place since their lamentable dispersion 
after the fall of Adam. 

However, with your card of invitation in my hand, I acknowledge myself 








under some enchanted influence which makes the “ Fruit Festival” (wildly ang 
absurdly imaginative as it is) assume some color of rationality. It is possible 
that the parties may meet with “a mutual glance of great politeness.” The 
venom of critics will certainly be harmless when their fangs are buried in peaches; 
the most heartless and avaricious publishers cannot receive plums otherwise than 
with complacency ; and I allow that it is next to impossible to conceive of a poet 
melancholy and heart-broken over grapes. I will come if I can. 
Very truly yours, 
Erastus W. Evitswortn, 


Philadelphia, Sept. 15th, 1855, 

GENTLEMEN,—I yesterday received your very kird invitation to the enter. 
tainment to be given by the Book Publishers’ Association, on the 27th inst., at 
the Crystal Palace in New York, and I regret very much that circumstances yill 
prevent my being present on that most interesting occasion,—for no doubt it wil] 
be a real feast in every sense of the word, both mental and bodily. The warmest 
noblest aspirations of my heart will ever beat for the welfare, prosperity, and 
happiness of American Authors, Publishers, and Booksellers; for there is no 
portion of this world’s population that have it more in their power to contribute 
to the elevation, the well-being and happiness of the great human family than 
they have. They are the caterers and disseminators of the mental food for the 
immortal mind’s intellectual pleasures, and which gives exercise, energy, and 
jmprovement to those attributes given us to promote the happiness of our fellow 
men by an all-wise Creator. And, as yon have the welfare and happiness of this 
great country in your hands, God grant that you may all have the moral courage 
to do your duty on all occasions. 

Any of my old friends may give the following as my sentiment, viz. :— 

American Authors, Publishers and Booksellers,—May they ever zealously endeavor 
to elevate honest industry, and to convince the rising generation “ that Anowledge 
is power, and information capital.” 

With sentiments of great respect for you all, 

Yours very respectfully, 
Joun Grice. 





Philadelphia, Sept. 24, 1855, 

GENTLEMEN,—I have just received a card from the ‘ New York Book Pub- 
lishers’ Association,” inviting me to a complimentary Fruit Festival to Authors 
and Booksellers at the Crystal Palace on 27th inst. 

I assure you, gentlemen, I fee! highly complimented by the invitation, and 
regret exceedingly that engagements beyond my control will prevent me from 
being present on the occasion, and having an opportunity of recalling, with my 
contemporaries of the trade, the many pleasing incidents connected with our simi- 
lar social meetings which have occurred within the past twenty-five years. 

Thanking you for your remembrance of me, and hoping the same good feel- 
ing may always abound among the members of the trade that characterized it 
during my connection with it. 

I remain, truly yours, 
Jos. M. Tomas, 





126 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Sept. 20th, 1855, 
Dear S1r,—I received from the Publishers’ Association, through your atten- 
tion, an invitation to be present at their festival in your city on the evening of 
Thursday, the 27th inst., and regret exceedingly that in consequence of its being 
the “eve of the Feast of Tabernacles,” (one of our strict holydays,) I shall be 
prevented from being present on that occasion. 
Therefore, permit me to offer the following sentiment, and believe me, 
Yours very truly, 
A. Harr. 
Author, Printers, Publishers, and Booksellers :—Thcir united efforts illumine the 
intellect of millions of inhabitants of this great Republic. 


A FEW WORDS EXPLANATORY AND APOLOGETIC, 


The Committee for arranging this Festival cannot but be highly 
gratified by the expressions of satisfaction, both from Members of the 
Association and their guests, in regard to the general conception, maft- 
agement and successful result of the entertainment. They believe that 
this satisfaction was as nearly complete as could be expected. At the 
same time, the Secretary, upon whom fell so large a share of the respon- 
sibility and the working details, asks Jeave to suy a word or two by way 
of extenuation for any sins of omission and of commission, whether real- 
y committed or only imagined. 
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To the guests, whether authors, booksellers, or representatives of 
the Press, actually present, and to all who should have been present, a 
single remark only is necessary. If any were omitted, or if any did not 
receive the attention and courtesy due them, they will surely imagine 
an excuse when they consider the various difficulties necessarily apper- 
taining to such an affair, The amount of labor and detail was very 
great ; and so much was left to the last moment, (by no fault of the 
Committee,) that some little confusion was inevitable. Ubiquity and 
omniscience does not belong to any one mortal, or even to a Commit- 
tee. But whatever was wanting on this occasion, experience will sup- 
ply at the next. The Secretary is constrained to add that the two or 
three essential mistakes of the evening, happened to be just those for 
which he was not rosponsiblo. 

It only remains, after thus asking for a comprehensive absolution 
for all that was not done right, to express, on behalf of the Committee, 


their 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

1. To J. 11. Wurre, Esq., President of the Crystal Palace Associa- 
tion, for the liberal facilities so promptly offered, enabling the Commit- 
tee to make use of that beautiful structure. 

2. To the Officers and Managers of the American Institute, for their 
free and hearty co-operation in the objects of the Committee, 

8. To Col. C. A. Stetson, of the Astor House, for his discriminating 
and very valuable suggestions, to which the Association is indebted for 
the plan of the Festival, and the good taste of its details, rendered with- 
out regard to pecuniary advantage, and 

4, To Mr. James Stetson, for the able and thorough manner in 
which the plan was carried out. 

For the Committee, 
G. P. Purnam, Sec’y. 
LIST{OF GUESTS. 

Among the guests present other than booksellers and the press were 
the following: 

W. H. Allen, LL.D., 


E. A. Duyckinck, Prof. Loomis, 


T. S. Arthur, G. L. Duyckinck, B. J. Lossing, 

M. H. Aldrich, Prof. Chas. Davies, Chas. G. Leland, 
§S. Austin Allibone, Judge Daly, Sidney E. Morse, 
Prof. Andrews, Judge Duer, S. F. B. Morse, 


Rey. Leonard Bacon, D.D. Hon. W. A. Duer, R. J. MacKenzie, 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Rev. Orville Dewey, D.D.,Miss Mackintosh, 
Rev. J. L. Blake, D.D., Charles W. Elliott, Rev. Dr. Magoon, 


Rev. Joseph Banvard, W. H. Edwards, Prof. Mahan, 

Park Benjamin, Mrs. E. F. Ellett, Cornelius Mathews, 
Rev. C. L. Brace, E. W. Ellsworth, Pliny Miles, 

J. Romeyn Brodhead, Fanny Fern, Prof. A. Mills, 


W. C. Bryant, Prof. Foresti, Morton McMichael, 


Chas. F. Briggs, Hiram Fuller, Robert Morris, (Phila.) 
Geo. H. Boker, Prof. J. Frost, Donald Macleod, 
John Brougham, Dr. A. K. Gardner, Mons, Masseras, 


A. B. Meek, 
Rev. L. L. Noble, 
Prof. J. J. Owen, 


Hon. Henry Barnard, L. A. Godey, 
Miss C. E. Beecher, R. W. Griswold, D.D., 
A. W. Bradford (Surro- Count Gurowski, 


gate), Hon. S. G. Goodrich, Rev. S. Osgood, D.D., 
Chas. Astor Bristed, Prof. G. W. Greene, F. L. Olmsted, 
Hon. J. E. Cooley, W. H. C. Hosmer, Prof. Olmsted, 
Rev. Calvin Colton D.D., A. Oakey Hall, Mrs. H. A. Olcott, 


Judge Hall, of Cincinnati, Rt. Rev. Bp. Potter, of Pa. 
Prof. J. S. Hart, A. Payne, of Providence, 
Chas. Burdett, Prof. Hackley, J. Parton, 

T. M. Brewer, Bost. Atlas, Jas. T. Headley, F. B. Perkins, 

John Bigelow, H. W. Herbert, Rev. G. L. Prentiss, D.D., 
Hon. James Brooks, Richard Hildreth, Rev. W. C. Richards, 

Rev. Edw. Bright, D.D., Prof. Hitchcock, Mrs. W. C. Richards, 

Rey. S. S. Cutting, D.D. Rev. H. N. Hudson, Rev. Edw. Robinson, D.D., 
Miss Alice Cary, Rev. Wm. Hague, D.D., Mrs. Edw. Robinson, 

Miss Phoebe Cary, Mrs, Havens, Samuel B. Ruggles, 

Rev. Dr. Chapin, Charles Hale, Epes Sargent, 

Rev. Dr. Cheever, Washington Irving, J. G. Saxe, 

Rev. Dr. Choules, P. M. Irving, H. R. Schoolcraft, 

Peter Cooper, Judge Jay, Mrs. Schoolcraft, 

Henry C. Carey, Prest. Charles King, Seba Smith, 

Louis Gaylord Clark, Mrs. Kirkland, Mrs. Seba Smith, 

F. S. Cozzens, John Keese, J. V. C. Smith, Mayor of 
Chas. A. Dana, Rev. J. S. Kidney, Boston, 

Wm. Giles Dix, Miss Leslie, tev. A. Spencer, D.D., 
Rufus Dawes, Rev. John Lord, Rev. Dr. Spring, 





R. H. Stoddart, 

Mrs. A. S, Stephens, 

Rev. James Scott, D.D., 
Bayard Taylor, 

H. T. Tuckerman, 

Rev. Robt. Turnbull, D.D, 
Mrs. L. C. Tuthill, 

Rev. Dr. Tyng, 

T. B. Thorpe, 


Rev. J. P. Thompson, 
Dr. Robert Tomes, 
Rev. H. H. Weld, 

H. W. Warner, 

Miss Warner, 

Miss A. Warner, 


Horace Webster, L.L.D. 


Hon. F. Wood, Mayor 
New York, 


Prest. Woolsey, Yale Coll., 
George Wood. 
David A. Wells, 
N. P. Willis, 
Richard Willis, 
Richard Grant White, 
R. A. West, 
of Rev. W. Woodworth, 
Wm. Young. 


The Booksellers and Publishers present at the Festival, represented 
almost every section, from Quebec to Texas, and from Florida to St. 


Paul’s Minnesota. 
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BILL OF FARE AT THE FESTIVAL. 


COLD ORNAMENTED DISHES, 


Serpents destroying Bird’s Nest. 


Bastions ornamented. 


Noi of Veal, en Bellevue, 


Boned Turkey. 


Guttemberg. 


ORNAMENTAL PASTRY, 


Monument of Literature. 


Temple of History. 
Arbor of Grapes, 
Pear Tree. 

Apple Tree. 


Charlotte Russe. 
Swiss Meringues. 
French Cream Cake 
Champagne Jelly. 


Boston Cream Cakes, 
Almond Macaronies. 
Ladies’ Fingers. 
Almond Cakes, 
Mottoes. 

Citron Cakes. 


PEARS. 
Seckel Pear. 
Bartlett. 

Flemish Beauty. 
Beune Bose. 

Marie Louise. 
Rougelette, 
Napoleon. 

Paradise d’Automne, 


PASTRY. 


CONFECTIONERY. 


FRUIT. 


Duchesse d’Angouleme. 


Garsels Bergamot. 
Urbaniste. 


Louise Bonne de Jersey. 


F. Wurtemburg. 
Duchess d’Orleans, 
Vicar of Wakefield. 


Jalousie de Fountenay. 


Surpass Virgalieu, 
Nantai. 
St. Andre. 


Raisins. 


Figs. 


Vanilla Cream. 


Raspberry Ice Cream, 


Pecan Nuts, 


DRY FRUIT. 


CREAMS. 


Chocolate Cream, 
Lemon Ice Cream, 
Roman Punch. 


——-_+- © @e ——- 


Englisn Walnuts, 


Ham Ornamented. 


Tongue, 
Lobster Salad. 
Chicken Salad. 


Peach Tree, 

Vases of Fruit on a Pedestal. 

Temple of America, 

Floral Pavilion. 

Graces supporting Baskets 
of Flowers. 


Macedonian Fruit. 
Bavarian Cheese, 
Blanc Mange. 


Burnt Almonde. 
Jelly Kisses, 
Jelly Cakes 
Vanilla Seek, 
Fruit Cakes, 
Almond Drops, 


PEARS. 
Triomphe de Idioigne. 
Beurre Capionment. 


APPLES. 
Fanieuse, or Pomme d’Neigles; 
Roseau. 
Pomme Roie, 
Walworth. 
British Sweet. 
Nerthern Sweet. 
Porter. Baily Spice. 
Peaches. 
Egg Plum, 
Water Melon. 
Cantelope., 


Graprs.—Hamburg, Cawtaw- 
ba, Isavella, Malaga, 


Prunes. Almonds. 


Orange Ice Cream. 
Lemon Cream. 


We trust to the indulgence of our advertising friends for the liberty 
we take on this extra occasion, in using their space in order to give the 


preceding report. 
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NEW YORK. 


Rooms or New York Book Pusuisners’ Assocration, 
348 Broadway, New York, Sept. 1st, 1855. 


THE 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR, 


LITERARY GAZETTE, 
ISSUED BY 


THE NEW YORK BOOK PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Meboted to the Enterests of the Book Crave throughout the Unites States. 





CHARLES B. NORTON, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ASSOCIATION, 





PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
Lach Number averaging sixteen pages, in Quarto, Price Two Dollars per Annum, 





HE object of this Journal is to promote the acquisition and circulation of EARLY and 
AUTHENTIC INTELLIGENCE on all subjects connected with PUBLISHING and 
the TRADE in BOOKS. 

While the chief aim will be to render it useful to PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS 
in every part of this country and in Europe, it is also intended to make it such a journal as 
will be sought for, and indeed will be found indispensable, by LIBRARIANS: not only of 
large institutions in large cities, but of every village LYCEUM and CIRCULATING LI- 
BRARY throughout the United States; and also by Book-buyers, generally. 

It will preserve some of the features of the Literary Gazette, heretofore so creditably 
published by Mr. Norton; but it will be issued weekly instead of twice a month. 

Full and ACCURATE LISTS of ALL NEW PUBLICATIONS, American and For- 
eign, will be given in every number; preceded by LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, STA- 
TISTICS, and various information connected with the PUBLISHING and LITERARY 
WORLD. 

In addition to these Statistics, and the COPIOUS LISTS of ALL NEW BOOKS— 
which will be the only fall and authentic record of the publishing business in this country— 
it is expected that all the Publishers of Books in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, &c., will 
make this journal their regular 

OFFICIAL MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISING 


their publications, and communicating with the Trade and with the reading world. 

It will be issued under the supervision of the Committee of the Publishers’ Association, 
who have made arrangements with Mr. Norton, as Assistant Secretary and Librarian of the 
Association, to attend to all the details, under the general rules adopted for securing the con- 
fidence and co-operation of 

ALL MEMBERS OF THE TRADE 

in New York and elsewhere, viz. : 

I—ENTIRE IMPARTIALITY in regard to all statements of facts and all intelligence given 
in the literary part of the paper. The Committee will claim and exercise no privilege 
or attention in the columns of the paper, which is not guaranteed equally to every pub- 
lisher in the land. The paper will attempt no criticisms, It will simply record facts. 


IL—ENTIRE UNIFORMITY in the style and type of the advertisements. 

IIL—The price of the paper and of the advertising to be regulated and modified from time to 
time, so as to cover the expenses only. Thus, every publisher will pay only the actual 
cost of his advertisement. 

IV.—Each advertiser will have the privilege of being supplied with copies of the paper for 
gratuitous distribution, at the rate of $2 per hundred—being the actual cost.of Paper and 
Presswork. 





TERMS FOR ADVERTISING: 
For Single Columns, four on a page, in Nonpareil (120 lines to a column), $300 per annum. 
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For Double Columns, two on apage, - © . é e - 600 “ 
Single, or tr t Adverti: , 10 cents per line, mn single columns, 


Of the first number, 8,000 copies will be printed, which will be sent to every Bookseller 
and Librarian in the United States. 


Advertisements for any number should be sent in not later than Tuesday, if designed 
for the following Saturday. 


N. B.—Subscribers to Norton's Literary Gazette will be supplied with the Pusuisuers’ 
Ciecucar to the close of their subscriptions, without further charge. 


W. H. APPLETON, Presipent. 
A. 8S. BARNES, Vice-Presipent, | 
L. MASON, Jr, Treasurer. ' EXEcurvIvE 
G. P. PUTNAM, Secretary. 
H. H. LAMPORT, 

CHAS. SCRIBNER, } Directors. 
WM. ORTON, 


ComMITTEE. 


Joun PF, Trow Printer, 53 ANN Sy, 
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WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


Law and Foreign Booksellers, 112 Washing- 
ton Street. 


HE BRITISH POETS. A Complete Col- 

lection, from Chaucer to Wordsworth. 
Edited by Prof. Child of Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

This series of British Poets has secured 
the unqualified commendation of the press 
and the public, in all parts of the country, 
and has been every where received with a 
favor far exceeding what was anticipated, so 
that the success of the undertaking is estab- 
lished beyond all question. This edition is 
universally acknowledged to be the best 
ever issued, both in pulut of editorship and 
mechanical execution. 

The works of each Poet are sold separate- 
ly at the rate of 75 cts. a volume. The fol- 
lowing poets, forming 59 volumes, have al- 
ready appeared. 

Akenside, Beattie, Butler. 2 vols., Camp- 
bell, Churchill, 3 vols., Coleridge, 3 vols., 
Collins, Cowper, 3 vols., Dryden, 5 vols., 
Falconer. Gay, 2 vols., Goldsmith, Gray, 
Herbert, Hood, 2 vols., Keats, Milton, 3 vols., 
Parnel and Ticknell, Pope, 3 vols., Prior, 2 
vols , Shelley, 3 vols,, Surrey, Swift, 3 vols., 
Thomson, 2 vols., Watts, Kirk White, 
Wordsworth, 7 vol-., Wyatt, Young. 2 vols, 

The remainder of the series will be pub 
lished as fast as the volumes can be prepared. 

Byron, Moore, Vaughan, Shakspeare, Her- 
rick, Marvell, Skelton, Donne, Chatterton, 
and Chaucer, are already in press. 


A TRANSLATION OF THE GOSPELS, 
with Notes. By Andrews Norton, 2 vols., 
8vo., $4 00. 


INTERNAL EVIDENCES OF THE GENU- 
ineness of the Gospels. By Andrews Nor- 
ton. 1 vol., 8vo., $2 00. 


THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM PEPPER- 
ell, Bart. The only native of New England 
who was created a Baronet during its con- 
nection with the Mother Country. By 
Usher Parsons. 1 vol., 8vo., $1 25. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE ITALIAN LAN- 
uage. By Luigi Monti. Instructor in 
talian in Harvard University. 


This Granimar is pronounced by the most 
competent judges to be a great improve 
ment on any of the Italian Grammars here- 
tofore published. The one which is now 
chietly used in this country teaches only the 
spoken language—the language of conversa- 
tion—which in Italian ditters greatly from 
the language of books, The written language 
cannot properly be learned from it. Bachi’s 
Italian Grammar, the best that has hitherto 
appeared, is out of print. Buteven that was 
too diffuse, too scientific, and tooexclusively 
classical for the student. The Grammar of 
Signor Monti is much shorter and simpler, 
and its examples are not taken altogether 
from a tew old writers, but also from the 
great modern authors of Italy, whose works 
more fully represent the present state of the 
Italian language, and the present mode of 
thought and expression. 1 vol. 12mo. Price, 
$1 00. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF EDMUND 
Carefully revised by Professor 


Spenser. 
Child of Harvard University. 5 vols., 
l6émo., 
In Press. 
A REPRINT OF CHALMERS’ CELE- 


brated edition of the Bririsu Essaytsts, 

in 38 volumes. Comprising the Tatler, 

Spectator, Guardian, Rambler, Adven- 

turer, World, Connoisseur, Idler, Mirror, 

Lounger, Cbserver, and Looker-On; with 

an Index, and valuable Historical und Bio- 

graphical Prefaces. 

The volumes will be the exact size and 
style of Little, Brown & Co.’s popular edi 
tion of the Bririsu Ports, and sold at the 
same price, 75 cents per volume. 

The first four volumes, comprising the 
TATLER, will be issued early in October. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE NATURAL 
History of the United States. By Louis 
Agassiz. 10 vols., 4to. $12 00 per vol. 


Each volume will be complete in itself, 
and wil! contain about 300 pp. and at least 
20 plates; one volume a year, payable on 
delivery. The rate of subscription, there- 
fore, is only $12 UO a year. 

Persons who wish to subscribe are request- 
ed to send their names by mail to the pub- 


lishers, 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 








IMPORTANT TO LIBRARIANS, Law. 
YERS, & BOOK COLLECTORS Geng. 
RALLY. 





HE VERY VALUABLE LAW aAnp 

MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY op 
THE LATE JUDGE PURVIANCE, of be. 
tween 6,000 and 7,000 volumes, will be sold 
at Auction in BALTIMORE, commencing on 

TUESDAY, the 16th of OCTOBER, 


At10 A. M., atthe Auction Rooms of GIBSON 
& CO., No. 7 North Charles St., Baltimore, 

This Library, it is supposed, cost upwards 
of Thirty-five Thousand Dollars, and ts the 
largest private library for Sale in the United 
States. 

JOHN C.HINES and CATHERS & BRO, 
Booksellers, Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 
will execute any orders from persons who 
cannot attend thesale. Upon application to 
them catalogues will be forwarded free of 
expense to any address in the United States, 
Catalogues can also be had free of postage, 
upon addressing GIBSON & CO., Charles 
St., Baltimore, the Auctioneers ; E. BEATTY 
GRAFF, Attorney at Law, No. 10 Fayette 
Street, Baltimore, under Barnum’s; or R, 
PURVIANCE, Jr., Administrator of John 
Purviance, South Gay Street, near the Ex. 
change, Baltimore. 

Orders for purchase will be executed by 
the Auctioneers from persons unable to at- 
tend the sale. Persons at a distance who 
may be desirous of purchasing choice books, 
oreven a single copy, will advert to the great 
advantages atforded by Adams’ Express, for 
thesafe transmission ofthe smallest packages 
to almost any part of the United States, 

CHARLES B. NORTON, Agent for Li- 
braries, Appletons’ Building, New York, will 
attend to orders and forward Catalogues, 
which are now ready, to parties wishing the 
same. 





NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 
PUBLICATION DAY POSTPONED. 


ALDEN & BEARDSLEY, Auburn, N. Y,, 


Will Publish on the 1st October, 


UCY BOSTON ; Or, Woman's Rights and 
Spiritualism: Illustrating the Follies 
and Delusions of the Nineteenth Century, 
By Fred. Folio. ‘This is the age of oddi- 
ties let loose.” With ten illustrations, 

Price, $1 25. 

*,* None will be more anxious to read it 
than those who practise the follies it illus- 
trates, and their name is legion. ‘The book 
will have a run.—Rochester Union. 

** THREE THOUSAND COPIES ordered in 
advance of publication, and orders still com- 
ing. The already LARGE and INCREASING 
orders for Lucy Boston announced (in pre- 
vious No.) for publication the 15th — 
renders it necessary to POSTPONE the publi- 
cation day as above. A second edition of 
FOUR THOUSAND are now printing, and will 
be ready tor the trade lst October. 

Advance orders will be filled simul- 
taneously on the day of publication, and 
thereafter in the order received. “ First 
come, first served.” 

ALDEN & BEARDSLEY, 
Auburn and Rochester, N. Y. 





Just Published, 


HAT AMERICANS THINK OF THE 
WAR: the UNHOLY ALLIANCE; 
or, American View of the War in the East. 
By W. G. Dix. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00; paper, 
5U cents. On recept of the above amount, 
this Valuable Work will be sent free of 
age to any part of the country. Address 
Cuartes B. Norton, Agent for Libraries, 
“On the whole, however, this is an able 
production, powerfully and eloquently writ- 
ten, and one wifich will be read with interest 
by all who have made the os of the 
Eastern War a subject of study.”—Christian 
Witness. 
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